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Notroe.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 

—SSSS— 

Commarrzrs of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
& favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration, 








‘““FREE CUBA,” 


Onz of the “objections” sometimes ten- 
dered by people opposed to the immediate 
recognition of the Cubans as belligerents, en- 
titled to equal rights with the Spanish royal- 
ists in obtaining warlike material from the 
United States, is, that there is no guarantee 
that slavery will be abolished even if Cuba be- 
comes independent. Some of those persons 
say that the ‘‘ Constitution,” published as from 
the Revolutionary Government, is a mere 
sham, entitled to no confidence, and that the 
real purpose of the leaders is to perpetuate the 
odious institution, with all its incidental 
abominations. 

Now, though a poor excuse is sometimes 
better than none—as an indication, at least, 
that the objectors feel that their course needs 
some sort of apology—the pretext in this case 
is utterly baseless in fact, if not actually base 
in design. Every guarantee that men in such 
circumstances could give has been uniformly 
furnished by the revolutionary leaders, not 
only in the written ‘‘Constitution” and other 
official acts, but also in the all-important prac- 
tital fact that all the Ouban slaveholders, when 
joining the revolutionary forces, promptly broke 
the chains of their slaves, as a proper preliminary 
in their patriotic efforts for shattering the 
Spanish yoke by liberating Cuba from Spanish 
tyranny. And to this may be added the fur- 
ther emphatic reality, that the colored men 
form an essential portion of the Revolutionary 
army, in whose ranks they are welcomed as 
equals by their white comrades; while, to 
their credit be it said (as was justly said of the 
colored volunteers in our National Army), the 
courage and discipline of the negro in a good 
cause prove his worthiness to battle side by 
side with his white fellow-soldiers. 

In saying thus much about the Colored Race 
in Cuba, and especially about the representa- 
tives of that race in the Cuban Army, we know 
that we utter the views and feelings of those 
most ardently engaged in the gallant strife for 
National Independence. And it gives us par- 
ticular satisfaction to state, on the authority of 
letters from General Jordan himself, that that 
officer writes in warm commendation of ‘‘ the 
docility, the discipline, the fidelity and the 
bravery of the negroes” in the army which h 
commands. It may be also mentioned, on his 
authority, that the prejudice about color has so 
little effect, that in many cases the non-com- 
missioned officers are selected from among the 
blacks, whose orders are obeyed as promptly 
by their white fellow-soldiers as by comrades 
of their own color. Among the commissioned 
officers are several mulattoes, who are highly 
esteemed by their white subordinates, as well 
as by the superior officers. It may also be 
added, as a most interesting and conclusive 
portion of the record, that General Jordan 
says ‘‘the negro troops fight as bravely as 
their lighter-colored fellow-soldiers, and some- 
times better.” The conelusion of these testi- 
monials concurs happily with the foregoing 
statements—to the effect that General Jordan’s 
escort ‘‘are all blacks, commanded by a negro 
sergeant, who is himself a splendid soldier.” 
These testimonials acquire additional import- 
ance from the well-known fact that General 
Jordan is one of our “‘Southern men,” and 
served in the Confederate Army as the Chief-of- 
Siaff under General Beauregard, And we refer 
to the facts thus particularly, to disabuse the 
minds of some well-meaning people, who are 
led to suppose that Jordan’s prominence in the 
Cuban service is inimical to the welfare of the 
colored race. Justice all around—to the whites 
as well as to the blacks—requires that these 
facts should be thoroughly understood by all 
who are called upon to think or act concerning 
the Cuban revolutionary movements. 

In connection with the foregoing statements, 
it is due to the subject and to the circum- 
stances to add that, while the Spanish royalists 
are trying to supply themselves with war ves- 
sels*and warlike material from the United 
States, General Jordan is desirous of seeing 
the Ouban patriots reinforced by “three or 
four thousand American soldiers who have seen 
service, to form a nucleus for additional Cuban 
volanteers, who greaily need such a body of 
well-disciplined soldiers as examples for dis- 
cipline and military strategy.” Even such a 
small reinforcement from among our “dis- 

banded volunteers” would have a powerful 
eilect in hastening the downfall of Spanish 








tyranny. in the unhappy island, especially if 
accompanied by suitable military stores— 
arms and ammunition—the better to supply 
the Cuban volunteers, who could be rendered 
vastly more efficient by such moderate ‘ ma- 
terial aid” from American sympathizers. The 
course of Franz Lesire’s [nuvstratep News- 
PaPER, from the date of the earliest movement 
for Cuban independence, renders it needless 
now to use many words in saying that, in all 
these matters, the gallant patriots of the 
** Ever-Faithful Isle ” have our heartiest wishes 
and our warmest advocacy. 








WAR SYMPTOMS IN EUROPE. 

Tue latest intelligence from Europe indicates 
an important change of tactics in the move- 
ments of prominent revolutionists — such as 
Mazzini and Garibaldi. An outbreak hag 
occurred in that part of the Austrian domin- 
ions known as Dalmatia, an important point in 
connection with provinces on the Danube—one 
object of which appears to be to effect a union 
of the Slavic provinces of Austria and Turkey 
in one independent confederated nationality, 
while other objects have far wider scope. 

The alarm has aroused the Austrian Govern- 
ment to the most energetic efforts for suppress- 
ing the revolt ; while indications of concur- 
rence with the Dalmatians are furnished by 
other Slavic provinces in that region, whether 
now under Turkish or Austrian sway. Some 
facilities granted by the Turkish Government 
in allowing Austrian troops to march across 
Turkish territory, in order better to attack the 
Dalmatians, have aroused the jealousy of the 
Russian Emperor, who considers himself a 
champion of the Slavic race, and considers this 
co-operation between Turkey and Austria as in- 
imical to his empire. Seeing what compara- 
tively slight causes or pretexts have occasioned 
great trouble about the Danubian provinces, it 
would not surprise us to find that the flame 
kindled in Dalmatia, threatening to sweep over 
kindred people along the Turkish border, will 
occasion complications among the leading 
Powers of Europe— however strongly some 
of them have struggled, and are now strug- 
gling, to prevent any disturbance of ‘the 
Eastern Question”—a question involving de- 
struction to the Turkish Empire in Europe, 
and the transfer of the Russian capital to Con- 
stantinople, 

But, it may be asked, how are Mazzini, Gar- 
ibaldi, and other Italian or French revolution- 
ists, connected with operations so remote from 
Italy and France? Those daring spirits know 
enough of warlike tactics to try to compass 
their objects by flank or rear movoments— 
often more successful than direct attacks. 

Commotion in the Slavic provinces of the 
Austrian and Turkish Empires could hardly fail 
to involve several other Powers—Russia among 
the foremost, with France and Italy. The dis- 
turbance thus created might afford hope for 
successful revolution in the two last-named 
countries : And indeed it is now said that the 
views of Mazzini and Garibaldi have pointed 
in this direction for considerable time—as the 
prospect of successful domestic insurrection 
must be very doubtful while their Governments 
are left undisturbed to frustrate the efforts 
and wreak vengeance on the friends of free- 
dom in both nations. 

It is in this roundabout way that some of 
the reformers in Italy and France are aiming 
at success for their domestic projects. In the 
Dalmatian movement they are aided by the 
chronic tendency of the Slavic race to free 
itself from both Turkish and Austrian oppres- 
sion. The countenance of Russia, indirect, if 
not direct, is of course largely calculated on ; 
for anything which weakens Turkey and Aus- 
tria in the Danubian region facilitates the long- 
cherished designs of Russia for such a dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire as will 
enable the Ozar to supplant the Sultan on the 
Bosphorus — thus realizing the dreams of 
Peter, Catharine, and their imperial succes- 
sors, concerning the establishment of the Rus- 
sian capital in the metropolis of Constantine. 

On the whole, these matters seem likely soon 
to cause some of the most exciting movements 
that the world has witnessed since the downfall 
of Napoleon the First. 








JUSTICE’S JUSTICE, HERE AND 
ELSEWHERE. 

Newsparer readers cannot have forgotten 
that, a few weeks ago, some of our daily pa- 
pers indulged in angry denunciation of an 
English judge who, instead of inflicting con- 
dign punishment on s bank clerk who was 
guilty of embezzlement, discharged him, on a 
pledge being given that he would “go abroad.” 
It struck us at the time that such comments, 
being based on the supposition that “going 
abroad” meant going to the United States, 
were rather out of place, unless it could be 
shown, which clearly it could not be, that exile 
to these shores was an expressed part of the 
banished clerk’s punishment. Perhaps it was 
considered certain that the rascal, having “the 
world before him where to choose,” would na- 
turally incline toward a community where such 





dishonesties as his were only too common, 
where his talents might find room for their 
full development, and he himself aspire to be- 
come an alderman, or perhaps a sheriff. 

We fully agree with our contemporaries in 
protesting against the landing of foreign crimi 
nals in this country, whether they come of 
their own volition or are sent hither, by the or- 
ders of their Governments. But in consider- 
ing the case we have alluded to, we may ask 
whether it be not worse for an English judge to 
set a bad example to our judiciary, than to let 
loose a criminal who might or might not come 
here to finish his education? It did not follow 
that because the English Dogberry served his 
own country by banishing a rogue, he injured 
ours, but nothing could prevent the bad pre- 
cedent from teaching a lesson to our native 
Dogberrys, and ag we shall presently see, one 
of them has not been slow to “ better the in- 
struction.” 

Thus, in the history of last week’s crime, we 
read that Mary Pearsall, a young person of 
high respectability, whose residence was in 
Brooklyn, was found guilty of stealing some 
articles from the counter of A. T. Stewart's 
store, in Broadway. If such a larceny had been 
proved against a poor or a friendless girl, 
there can be no doubt that a term in the Peni- 
tentiary would have been her fate, and the 
public would have been treated to a full report 
of the sentence, garnished with coarse re- 
marks, which, when uttered by a Tombs 
magistrate, pass for wit. But Mary Pearsall 
had a crowd of influential friends, who inter- 
ceded for her, and our New York judge, follow- 
ing the example of his Guildhall brother, sen- 
tenced her to banishment, not from the United 
States, but only from New York, which is, per- 
haps, as bad. No limitation of time was fixed, 
and therefore, for the term of her natural life, 
Miss Pearsall cannot cross the East River 
cannot, in fact, go south or westward, except 
bya most circuitous route, without danger of 
arrest, and full infliction of a sentence sus- 
pended on the sole condition of her continued 
absence. We know nothing of this case beyond 
what is recorded in the daily papers, and would 
not willingly add to the distress which no doubt 
afflicts all the friends of this thoughtless and 
unfortunate young person. But the gross ab- 
surdity of the sentence must strike every one. 
And how is it to be reversed? The judge can- 
not order Miss Pearsall before him, and yet he 
cannot sentence, or re-sentence, in the absence 
of a prisoner. The Governor of the State 
might pardon, yet there is no legal punishment 
to remit. Would a perpetual “‘safe-conduct” 
in his Excellency’s military capacity, solve 
the difficulty? Perhaps—who knows? — 
the zeal of the police force is directed to- 
ward the arrest of so notable an offender. Is 
it safe for closely-vailed ladies to cross the fer- 
ries from Brooklyn, lest they be suspected of 
being Mary Pearsall in disguise? -It would be 
a curious inquiry as to what a citizen of Brook- 
lyn loses by being banished from New York. 
Aside from the natural cravings of the daugh- 
ters of Eve to do what is forbidden, simply be- 
cause it is forbidden, is there, in fact, any loss? 
Is not Brooklyn the City of Churches? Shall 
Beecher, Greenwood Cemetery, and Ridgewood 
water be reckoned as naught? After all, exile 
from New York may not be so very dreadful, 
when we consider that Judge Dowling and 
Coroner Flynn hold offices of trust here, 








Ir is stated, and, we presume, correctly, that 
the post of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in New York is vacant, or what is equivalent, 
that the present incumbent only awaits the 
appointment of a successor. As among those 
who have masy thousands of dollars annually 
to pay into that official’s hands, we hope a man 
of recognized responsibility and financial ex- 
perience will be named for the place. General 
Grant cannot trifle longer with inexperience, 
especially in departments like that of the 
Treasury. Mr. J. E. Williams, President of the 
Metropolitan Bank, a gentleman of highest 
capability, experience and integrity, has been 
suggested for this important office. As ob- 
served by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle (an able paper), the responsibility 
attached to this place exceeds that of any other 
officer under the Government. “ The Assistant 
Treasurer is custodian of from $70,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 of money—a larger amount, 





probably, than is held by any fiscal officer in 
any country. He is responsible not only for | 
the safekeeping of these funds, but also for the | 
faithful and accurate execution of financial 
transactions aggregating over $1,000,000,000 
per annum. His responsibility extends not 
only to his own acts, but to the errors of his 
clerks, their defalcation, acceptence of »purious | 
evidences of debt, their over-puy wenis, and in 
short everything at variance with a correct | 
administration of his immense trusts, whether 
done directly by himself or through his agents. | 
For the performance of such duties the highest 
business qualifications are required. The 
officer must have proved himself, throngh a 
long experience, to be a man of unquestionable 
integrity. He ought to be familiar with the 
banking system of New York «oJ » ih all the 


details of practical finance. As the financial 
representative of the Government at the money 
centre of the country, he is naturally called 
upon, in monetary exigencies, to tender 
opinions and counsel to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who, being at a distance from the 
centre of business, often finds it impossible to 
form an independent opinion of the situation 
of affairs. At times the Secretary of the 
Treasury must confide to the Assistant Treas- 
urer an absolute discretion in matters of great 
magnitude and importance affecting the mar- 
ket for money, gold and securities. Not only 
does the performance of these duties call for 
mature experience in the highest branches of 
practical finance, and for excellent judgment 
and great prudence. but the public interest de- 
mands that whoever oceuples this position 
should possess these qualifications in an emt- 
nent degree. Is it to be expected, however, 
that one thus qualified would accept the risks, 
the labor, the responsibility, the worrying 
criticisms of ad captandum writers, and the 
slability to removal upon changes of administra- 
tion, for a consideration of $6,000 per annum? 
A person competent for such an office can 
readily command, in other positions, a salary 


of $15,000 to $20,000 ; and what reason has the 
Government, or we should rather say our law- 
makers, to expect that it can secure the re- 
quisite abiiity and character for one-third of 
that amount? If the officer accepts a compen- 
sation below what his abilities would command 
elsewhere, there is reason for expecting that 
his official position may be used, in outside 
operations, for making up the deficiency. In 
fact, the inadequacy of the salary acts directly 
as an incentive to speculation, on the part of 


the holder of the office, based upon the know- 
ledge and facilities growing out of Government 
transactions. While, therefore, it may not be 
impossible to find a pure officer for the present 
salary, yet the lowness of the pay tends to 


make the incumbents impure ; and before we 
can reasonably expect the Assistant Treasurer 
to maintain a spotless reputation, we should 
compensate him in proportion to the value of 


his services and the reasonable demands of hig 
social position.” 








——$___— 





WITH the means of locomotion nowadays in 
use, the circuit of the earth may be made in 
eighty days, the time that formerly was fre 
quently occupied in making the voyage from 
New York to London. The following would be 
the itinerary: From New York to San Fran- 
cisco, by the Pacific Railroad, seven days; 
from San Francisco to Yokohama, by steam- 
boat, twenty-one days; from Yokohama to 
Hong Kong, again by steamer, six days; from 
Ilong Kong to Calcutta, steamer, twelve days ; 
from Calcutta to Bombay, by railroad, three 
days; from Bombay to Cairo, steamboat and 
railway, fourteen days; from Cairo to Paris, 
six days; from Paris to New York, eleven 
days; total, eighty days. Throughout the 
whole of this journey there are only a hundred 
and forty miles (the distance between Allaha- 
bad and Bombay) in which steam cannot be 
used in assisting the transport ; but a railway 
is being rapidly constructed which will soon 
join these places, and then, truly, steam will 
have put a girdle round the earth. 








Evrore is much more of a sugar-growing 
country than would be generally believed. Ac- 
cording to a report published in France, there 
were made from October Ist, 1867, to April Lst, 
1868—the sugar-making season—in France, 
220,000 tons of beetroot sugar; in Germany, 
165,000 ; in Russia, 97,500 ; in Austria, 92,500 ; 
in Belgium, 32,500; in Poland and Sweden, 
15,000 ; and in Holland, 7,500 ; the total being 
630,000 tons. This is a large quantity, and 
there is every reason to believe that it will be 
increased, especially in France, where the man- 
ufacture is greatly encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. Many sugar refiners prefer beet-sugar 
to cane-sugar, because‘of its greater clearness ; 
and the question of supplying ourselves with 
home-grown beet-sugar is at present under 
serious discussion. We have an element in our 
favor in the quality of the roots, which contain 
two per cent. more of sugar than the best kinds 
hitherto grown in France. 


It is not given to all men to be great, but 
every man may be faithful, honest and good. 
Such a man was Mr. J. T. Howell, for many 


| years the foreman of the typographical depart- 
| ment of this paper, who died at three o'clock 


A. M. on the 10th of November, aged forty-five 
years. Employers and associates feel an un- 
feigned sorrow in his death. 


Ir ts said that a majority of the Spanish 
Cortes have agreed on the young Duke of 
Genoa, a younger son of the King of Italy, for 
King of Spain—a schoolboy, sixteen years old! 
Now, what root can an Italian prince have in 
Spanish affections, even though a vote should 
be secured for him by the hocus-pocus of a 
plebiscitum, like that which transferred Nice 
aud Savoy to France’ This irreverent age way 
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have grown to question the use of princes. Let 
men say what they will, throughout the bulk 
of Latin Christendom at least, and much of 
Teutonle, that feeling of loyalty which formerly 
clung to the n of the sovereign, then to 
the idea of royalty, has shifted itself to the idea 
of the republic. In France, Italy, Spain, as 
well as in Germany, that is the one object of 
passionate political devotion for which any 
considerable party is willing to provoke war, 
to dare death. 








In the severe weather that will soon be upon 
us, will mot our readers remember the shiver- 
ing little girls in the Industrial Schools of the 
Children’s Aid Society; also the half-clad boys 
that are constantly being forwarded from its 
lodging-houses to pleasant homes in the West. 
The society will send for any contributions, if 
the address of the donor be mailed to its office, 
at No. 19 East Fourth street. 








Tus is the form of a manumission of two 
serfs by Henry the highth, a. p. 1514: “* Whereas 
God created all men free, but afterward the 
laws apd customs subjected some under the 
yoke of servitude, we think it pious and wer- 
itorious with God to manumit Henry Knight, a 
tailor, and John Herle, a husbandman, our 
natives.” 








In 1868, Hamburg sent 43,628 German emi- 
grants to the United States, and 65,533 sailed 
from Bremen. In fifteen years our population 
has been increased by 973,879 German folk who 
sailed from the two ports above mentioned. 








WHAT IS HEART DISEASE? 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


No. 2. 

Tae heart is a pump with a double action. 
One contraction of its muscular walls—acting 
in the same manner as when we press firmly 
the rubber bulb of a syringe—ejects two streams 
of blood. One of these goes from the left cavity 
of the heart through the largest of '\ arteries, 
called the aorta, and is distributed through the 
arteries and their branches all over the body, 
and by minute vessels, called capillaries, is dis- 
tributed into every part and organ of the sys- 
tem, however delicate. A set of similar vessels, 
equally minute, take up the blood again—which, 
having effected its nutritive purpose, is changed 
from a bright crimson to a dark-biue color— 
pour it through larger veins into the right cavity 
of the heart, and by the same impulse that first 
propelled it, it is again sent out, but this time 
to the lungs, where it is purified and rendered 
again fit to be used, by its contact with the air 
which we breathe, and then again thereby 
changed to its original crimson hue, it is re- 
turned by the pulmonary veins into the left 
side of the heart, from whence it started. 

To prevent the blood from being forced back 
again whence it came, and to prevent its flow- 
ing back again into the heart after the contrac. 
tion was over, and the reciprocal expansion 
commencing preparatory for the next beat, there 
are valves placed at all these orificer, in the 
same manner as in a pump. 

In such complicated machinery it is easy to 
see there is great liability to disorder—which 
means disease. It must be recognized that 
when this heart-pump Is out of order, it cannot 
be stopped for repairs. It must keep going on 
just the same, beating regular or irregular, 
sending much or little blood to nourish the sys- 
tem as it may. To stop is death. This is the 
reason why the diseases of the heart and lungs 
are so dangerous. Any other organ, as the 
bowels or the liver or the brain, may stop ac- 
tion, and do; and we, by medicines, arrest their 
action while repairs are going on; but the 
heart we may retard as much as we dare—we 
may juiet it, but not entirely stop. Sometimes 
it does stop itself—a sudden change of position, 
an excitement, a passion, which a healthy or- 
gan would not notice, overwhelms the heart, 
which throbbingly stops for a moment, flutters 
& few times in a vain attempt to renew its func- 
tions, but it fails. The owner has barely time 
to say a hurried word ere eternity enters on his 
view. 

And everybody says, ‘‘ Didn’t he know he had 
disease ?”” and “Couldn’t the doctors discover 
it 7” 

Many men have some of the various diseases 
to which this organ is liable, and feeling op- 
pression or annoyance, think it is some dys- 
pepsia ; or shortness of breath, and imagine it 
is asthma. Those of us engaged on examina- 
tions for life insurance find much of this. Our 
examinations are necessarily critical. We don’t 
trust to a patient who comes in and says: “I 
want something for my dyspepsia.” We exam- 
ine every organ. We put our ear on the chest, 
or use an instrument called a stethoscope, which 
magnifies and isolates the sounds, and conveys 
them quickly to the ear. 

You have undoubtedly heard the rushing 
sound of water through the Croton pipe, or 
through the leathern hose of a fire-engine. 
Similar sounds are made by the blood rapidly 
passing through the heart’s cavities. Constant 
practice enables the examiner to detect the 
delicate differences, and he knows the sounds 
of the healthy organ—anything other than that 
is evideace of disease. Does the pulse inter- 
mit? Does the heart throb violently, or occa- 
sionally lose a beat?’—We look for disease in 
the valves, Sometimes there is a whistling 
sound, sometimes a blowing, occasionally a 
Tasping noise emitted, like the scraping of a 
Saw. My friend, we can’t insure your life. 
You may live tor a long period, but your 





~hances are nat good Wever he in e« hurry. 


learn to command your temper. Be in peace 
with man andGod. Valvular disease means that 
the “boxes” of your pump leak. The blood 
rushes back to the heart, which has to beat 
twice where once before did the work. Ma- 
chinery won't long do double the work that it 
was made to perform. Dropsy is soon a symp- 
tom, and many other unpleasant symptoms, 
There are enlargements of the heart, and va- 
rious troubles from the intermixture of fat into 
the muscular walls, and the walls of the heart 
expand, and dilating, grow thinner, till some 
sudden exertion or ¢xcitement causes the heart 
to beat with unaccustomed power, and the thin 
wall gives way, and the heart is burst—and 
then there is literally a broken heart, and the 


sufferer in mind or body, or both, is soon at | 


rest. 

When there is organic disease of the heart, 
that is, when any portion of the heart is de- 
stroyed, medical skill cannot restore it, but 
when the actions of the heart are disturbed and 
disordered by sympathy with other disease, by 
smoking, drinking, or other improper living, 
then we can not oaly relieve, but care the trou- 
ble. Many and most ladies are troubled by 
these functional and unimportant disturbances. 
Their character is easily recognized, and one 
ned have no fear from them. 

There need be no doubt whether a person 
has heart disease or not. I can tell, as surely 
as that you have or not a pimple on your 
nose, whether or not you have heart disease. 
There are thousands of persons knowingly kept 
in a constant state of solicitude—expecting, 
perhaps, to drop dead in a moment—by their 
medical attendants, who are anxious only to 
get their daily or weekly fee. There are thou- 
sands of women, at the change of life, and in 
consequence of various irregularities, who 
have such “‘leapings” of the heart, such bounds 
and palpitations, as to set them wild—they 
slowly walk out of church, they keep their 
husbands awake an hour or two after bedtime. 
Hysterics and heart disease have many analo- 
gies. The real heart diseases are little imagined 
by those who rea!ly have them, and from the 
ear of the medical examiner for a life insu- 
rance policy perhaps the first intimation comes 
to them, 

Sympathetic and nervous affections of the 
heart are generally more troublesome than 
organic diseases. The dangerous diseases are 
most apt to exist without the possessor himself 
being aware of their existence, and from florid 
life to grim and ghastly death is but a moment- 
ary transition. 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, 


Miss Bateman returns to England next 
summer, 


Tue friends of Carlotta Patti propose giv- 
ing her a complimentary banquet. 


Mapame Anna Bisnop will settle in New 
York, and lead a church choir. 


A stature of Schiller, for Berlin, has been 
completed, 


Miss Griynn is to play Lady Macbeth and 
Cleopatra in Australia, via the United States. 


Ar the Italian Opera-House in Paris a re- 
duced scale of prices has been found to work well. 


At New Orleans a danseuse was lately 
knocked down by a large bouquet thrown to her. 


Tue wages of sin are seventy thousand dol- 
lars ; that being the amount pocketed by Boucicault 
on “ Formosa,’ 

Mr. F. W. Rostinson’s novel of “ Poor Hu- 
manity”’ has been dramatized, and is being played at 
the Olympic, New York. 

“La Cier p’Or” is the title of a new opera 
announced in Paris. Octave Feuillet wrote the li- 
bretto, and M. E. Gauthier, the music. 


ADELAIDE Parimuips is meeting with great 
success at the East, and Parepa is having a complete 
ovation at the West. 


Waaener introduced eighteen anvils in the 
orchestra of the Munich theatre on the occasion of 
the production of his “ id”? 


Parepa travels with three hundred and nine 
pieces of baggage, exclusive of the singing members 
of her troupe. 


A Lonpon theatre has discharged its or- 
chestra altogether, the English caring little for 
entr’acte music. 


Turatres that will hold $600 worth of 
audience at the usual rates seem to be acknowledged 
as the best size in London. 


In a new ballet at the Maria Theatre, in 
St. Petersburgh, the stage is to represent a piano- 
forte keyboard. 


Tue new theatre in the Strand, Londen. 
has been let to a “ manageress ’—Miss Oliver—at 
eighteen hundred guineas per annum. 


Napwrs has been listening to two new ope- 
ras—* Elsa,”’ by Stovace, and “Tl Giuramento di Ca- 
a" by Garofala, composers unknown outside of 

taly. 

Carto Bosont, formerly a conductor of 
operatic orchestras in Paris, Turin, Berlin and Ven- 
ice, has joined the ranks of the resident musical pro- 
fession in New York. 


Gorxop needs to write a great opera to 
bring back his waning reputation, for his recent 
works, “‘ Mirella’ and “* Romeo,” were anything but 
successful. ‘“ Faust” still remains his real triumph. 


M. Turopore Barrtere, the French dra- 
matist, is engaged upon a piece to be called “Les 
Morts Vivants,"’ with the object of showing the dan- 
gcr of premature burial. 








Wun Marie-Galli, the prima donna of a! 


Parisian opera-house, was singing the other night, 
her tongue and brain were instantaneously paralyzed, 
and the play stopped short. 


Epmonp Axovut and De Nazac have written 
a@ comedy in two acts named “ Retire des Affaires.” 
A retired merchant imagines that he is afflicted with 
cattle-disease, 


Srreer music in London is said to be im- 
pro in character, chiefly on account of the arrival 
of real wandering minstrels from . These 

fifteen ents, 
and sometimes they play edmired overtures from 
Roasini Anher and Hern 


| commanding figure. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 
Mixnix Warne is hopelessly ill. 
Georck Pgasopy was always a tenant. 
Queen Victoria visits Ireland next spring. 


Mrs. ARABELLA MANsFIELD is the grace and 
beauty of the Iowa bar. 


ee 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Tue Chinese generally have no rational idea 
cause of eclipses, The common explanation 





Some sharpers at Vienna have defrauded 
ex-King George of Hanover out of $2,500,000, 

Tue only bachelor in the Cabinet is the 
Secretary of the Navy (Robeson). 

Miss Evita Yates took the 
pistol-shooting at the Danville (Va.) Fa 

Tue Emperor will meet the Empress 
Nice on her return from Egypt. 


Miss Mary Hovey has been offered the 
os of Horticulture in the Kansas Agricultural 


at 


Tue Orown-Prince of Prussia is accom- 
panied on his travels by a favorite ballet-dancer dis- 
guised as his valet. 


THe Queen of Prussia has all her dresses | 
made in Paris. The Berlin dressmakers are going to 
remonstrate against it. 


Tae tutor of the Prince Imperial tells the 


prenion for 


right side, red, on the left, green, The result will be 
white. So says a correspondent of the London Athe- 
| neum, 


TE spectroscope has settled that the Aurora 
and the Zodiacal Light are identical in character—in 
other words, that the light of the Zodiacal gleam and 
of the Auroral streamers are due to the same sort of 
electrical discharge, taking place in the same medium. 
Have not the tails of comets something in common 
with the Aurora and Zodiacal Light? Quien sabe ? 


Txe amount of gold produced in Nova Scotia 
from the date of the first discovery of the precious 
metal to the end of 1868, a period of eight years, was 
160,000 ounces. The best year was 1867, when the 
yield amounted to nearly 30,000 ounces. Such a re- 
turn as this is worth consideration, as showing that 
gold may be an important article of trade in that 
semi-Yankee province. 





Emperor that the Prince had better visit the theatres | 
Grorae Srron, the colored member of the 


Virginia House of Delegates from Alexandria, is said | 
to be worth $100,000, 


Victor Huco writes to a deputy in Paris ; | 
“On the day when I counsel insurrection I will be | 
with you. This time I do not counsel it,” } 

Miss Jutta C. Anprneton has been elected | 
Superintendent of Common Schools ig Mitchell | 
County, Iowa. | 


Aaron Ertcuson, of Rochester, has given 
two hundred and fifty barrels of flour to the poor of 
that city. 


Tue British Government allows the son of 
the late King of Abyssinia $3,000 per annum for his 
- pport and education, and have sent him to Calcutta 

ve. 


Jose Morena was until lately the champion 
old man of the world. He lived in Brazil, and had | 
attained the comfortable old age of one hundred and | 
thirty-five years. 


GeyeErat Prim’s life is threatened by fifteen | 
icked ruMians, and no one of his household is al- | 
owed to know beforehand whose room the general | 
intends sleeping in. 


Tue funeral of the late Rear-Admiral | 
Charles Stewart, U.S.A., the gallant sailor of three | 
wars, was very ly attended from Independence | 
Hall, Philadelphia, November 10th, 


Count Wratistaw, Privy Councilor and | 
Comptroller of the Imperial Palace at Vienna, com- 
mitted suicide after having assisted at the dinner | 
given to the Prince Royal of Prussia. | 


Amy Wirxrnsoy, of Benton County, Ind., | 


believing she could not y her rights on account of 
her sex, commenced che tobacco, and aye 
in lunatic 


in the practice until she was lodged 
asylum, her reason entirely wrecked. 


Masor-Generat Joun E. Woor, U.S. A., 
died in Troy, N. Y., November 10th, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six years. General Wvol was one of 
the few rem eroes of an old and honored gen- 
eration, and as an organizer of troops and discipli- 
narian, he had no superior in the serv 








COMMODORE VANDERBILT. 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT was born on Staten 
Island, in 1795. His father owned a farm on 
the island, and also a rude ferry-boat, on which 
the future commodore and railroad king plied 
an oar. It was during his passages to and 
from the island, while a boy, that the wonder- 
ful activity, the business shrewdness, and the 
deep knowledge of human character displayed 
by the man, had their birth. When eighteen 
years of age, young Vanderbilt was the sole 
proprietor of a boat, and the recipient of profits 
in those days considered large. In his twenty- 
third year he became Superintendent of Gib- 
bon’s line of steamboats, plying between New | 
York and Philadelphia, a position well suited 
to his industry and disposition. He continued 
to act in this capacity for ten years ; he then 
left, and established an opposition line, the 
Stevenses’, of Hoboken, having bought out Gib- 
bon’s interest. In 1849 the grant for a ship- 
canal company was made by Nicaragua to 
Commodore Vanderbilt and an associaie, under 
the title of the American Atlantic and Pacific | 
Ship Canal Company. Commodore Vanderbilt | 
was chosen President, and under his able | 
management the company effected a reduction 
in the rate of transit from $600 to $300. In 
1853 the commodore sold his vessels on both 
sides to the Transit Company. In May of the 
same year he commenced his famous yacht-trip 
in the North Star to Europe. His noble be- 
havior during the rebellion requires but a pass- 
ing notice, for no American can forget the 
generous donation of his magnificent steamer, 
the Vanderbilt, to the Government, at a time 
when it greatly needed powerful ships of war, 

While Commodore Vanderbilt has been sig- 
nally successful in steamboat affairs, his active 


mind has not been entirely devoted thereto, for 
he now controls more miles of valuable rail- | 
roads than any other man in the country. The | 


Hudson River, the Harlem, and the Central 
Railroads, which are acknowledged to be the 
best conducted lines, owe almost their entire 
present prosperity to his foresight and exten- 
sive experience, 

In person the Commodore is tall, and of a 
Although in his seventy- 
fifth year, he still possesses great mental and 
physical vigor. His manners are extremely 
courteous. 

The secret of his wonderful success is found 
in his own natural energy, and his determina- 
tion to have every work associated with his 
name thoroughly executed. In all his enter- 
prises he has surveyed his ground most care- 
fully before taking any definite step ; and when 
he has formed his plans, they ere invariably 
axecuted without any change 





Tae quantity of copper raised on the entire 
giobe in the year 1866—the latest period that statist- 
ical records of this kind have been reliably brought to- 
gether—amounts to 93,415 tons, which is nearly double 
the quantity raised in 1846, There appears to be an 
increasing tendency to a lower cost price of this metal. 
Large and valuable deposits of excellent copper ore 
known to exist, especially in Central America, are as 
yet untouched. 


Ar the last sitting of the biology section in 
connection with the British Association meeting, two 


| curious papers were read by Sir Duncan Gibbs. The 


first was to show that a pendent condition of the leaf- 
shaped cartilage at the back of the throat, called the 
epigiottis, was fatal to longevity, because it interfered 
with breathing. Of some thousands of persons who 
were examined, the epiglottis was found vertical in 
more than seventy instances. This was the case with 
Lords Palmerston, Campbell, Brougham, Lyndhurst, 
and others who had lived long. 


Brrston, England, has reduced its death- 
rate from twenty-eight per thousand to twenty-two 
and a half, saving about one thousand lives a year. 
This is due mainly to a system established and main- 
tained by Mr. Davies, an energetic officer of health. 
Under him are four inspectors, and their mode of war- 
fare with disease is to visit every court thrice a week, 
examine every house, disinfect every closet, see that 
all drains are clear, and once a year whitewash every 
court. 


A puorocrapuer in Frieburg has made seals 
and stamps with the portraits of his customers. A 
thin layer of gelatine, sensitized with bichromate of 
potash, is exposed to the action of light under a pho- 
tographic positive, by which the parta acted upon are 
rendered insoluble in water. The gelatine film is im- 
mersed in water, and the parts not acted upon by light 
swell up, and we obtain a picture in relief, of which a 
plaster cast can be taken. A galvanoplastic copy 


| being taken of the cast, we have a metallic fac-simile 


of the photograph, which can be employed as a seal. 


Perv has been disturbed by a prediction that 
the conjunction of sun and moon at a given date last 
month would occasion awful destruction by tidal 
Waves and earthquakes. But the shocks came before 
their time, and Arica and Iquique, not yet recovered 
from the disasters of last year, again suffered severely. 
The inhabitants fled to the hilis, Where the shore 
was precipitous, huge masses toppled over into the 
sea, which was agitated in a way which betokened an 
outburst from a submarine volcano a few miles from 
shore, The island of St. Thomas and places on the 
eastern coast have also been shaken, al! of which con- 
firms the hypothesis that the earth is now passing 
through one of its periods of greatest volcanic ac- 
tivity. 


Tue magnetic compass, on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, and particularily in surveying 
around Duluth, is a very zigzag kind of guide, The 
assistant surveyor in charge of the transit on the 
Town Site Survey recently expericnced sume of its 
wildest eccentricities of variation. In running apd 


| cutting out a transit-line between sections on the 


mountain-side, at @ certain spot he noticed, in a dis- 
tance of fifty feet, a change from 11 degrees east to 17 
degrees east ; then, in a hundred feet further back, to 
12 degrees east; while, five hundred feet further on, 
from 12 degrees 30 minutes east it whirled around to 
30 degrees west, and kept at that for three hundred 
feet, and then got back again to 11 degrees east. The 
surveyor picked up a piece of roc! ‘he granitic spe- 
cies, which seemed to prevail in Luc locality, and ap- 
plied it near his compass, when the needie followed it 
around the same as if it were a true loadstone, 


Tue cry against scarlet hose and mauve 
shirts is not a false alarm ; and it is to be presumed 


| that the gentlemen who have been advertising for in- 


formation from “all persons who have suffered from 
wearing colored socks, or other colored surface cloth- 
ing,” have good reasons for prosecuting their inqui- 
ries. Of the poisonous character of some of the dyes 
used for these ‘articles, there can be no doubt. A 
French chemist has been investigating the point, and 
has brought the subject before the Paris Acadeiny of 
Sciences. Picture to yourself a grave assembly en- 
grossed with a discussion upon les bas de sole rouge ! 
Blue-stockings in eolemn session upon red stockings ! 
The doctor, Professor Tardieu, had been consulted by 
a@ young man whose feet were inflamed and ulcerated 
from the wearing of red socks; and, at about the 
same time, some other cases came before him of like 
evils, evidently traceable to a like cause, So he took 
his patients’ chausse/tes, and ex\racted the coloring 
matter from them by chemical treatment, Then te 
injected small quantities of it benes'h the Gugn-skina 
of a frog, a rabbit, and a dog. All the animals died 
with poisonous symptoms ; the frog in four hours, the 


oan 


| dog in thirty-six, and the rabbit on the third day after 


the experiment, Next he procured some of the origt- 
nal dye, known, from its beautiful tint, as coralline, 
and made similar trials with the same results. A col- 
league actually succeeded in dycing a skein of silk 
with the matter re-extracted from the lungs and liver 
of one of the poisoned subjects. Ooralline is a near 
relative of aniline, the blue and violet dyes from which 
are stated, by an able chemist, to be dangerously con- 
taminated with arsenic. It is a treacherous family 
altogether, and we must be chary of allowing our ~o». 
nectian with tt to hesorme ton intimate 
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ARABELLA’S TROUSSEAU. 
BY MRS. H. P. SPOFFORD. 


Sarp Arabella to her Conscience, as many a 
time and oft she had said before : “ Do go along, 
you disagreeable thing; you are always show- 
ing your face when you're not wanted !” 

Said Conscience, meekly : “‘ I’m gure I haven’t 
dropped in lately half so often as I used to do.” 

“Well,” answered Arabella, “you used to 
have a better temper. We were good friends 
for a little while after I bought that lavender 
bonnet. You weren’t all the time opposing 
everything I did.” 

“ Perhaps that was because you sometimes 
took my advice then, and listened to me the 
least atom in the world,” said Conscience, tak- 
ing breath. 

““Who could listen to anybody with such a 
wheezing, phthisicky voice, I should like to 
know ?” 

“ Anybody would have a wheezing voice 
that had to keep silent and speak as little as I 
do,” said Conscience, warming a little. 

‘Little as you do! What are you doing 
now, please tell me? Muttering so much that 
I can’t even think of the color of my wedding- 
dress. Come, do be reasonable, and help me 
determine about it. Just as soon as I say one 
thing, Mamma says another, and papa says 
another, and Tom, another, and Margaret has 
seen another ; and if I wore what they all want 
me to, I should look exactly like a rainbow !” 

“T came to help you,” said Conscience. 

“TI want to please Tom, of course,” said 
bella, standing before the giaes, and holding 
a web of some bright color against her 
cheeks. “There'd be no pleasure.in 
married if he didn’t think his wife looked that 
day just as lovely as the angel of the morning- 
star. But then I don’t want to slight mamma's 
taste.” 

“And you can’t combine them ?” 

“Oh, dear, mo. Papa’s for the economical, 
mamma’s for the magnificent, Tom’s for the 
picturesque——” 

“And you t" 
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“ Well—-I don’t want Julia Ticonderoga to be 
able by-and-by to say her wedding-dress was so 
much more - 

“Of what earthly consequence is that to yon ? 
Is it going to affect your happiness, your health, 
your friendships, or even your appearance ? 
Do keep to the point. What does your father 
say about it?” 

“He says—the dear old generous sou]—that 
he'll allow me just as much as I ask, everything 
as it ought to be for our position in society and 
the brown-stone front; but that if he were I 
he’d be dressed in white muslin with vail and 
flowers—just fancy papa in white muslin with 
vail and flowers, and crimps, too, I suppose— 
and give the balance to making people remem- 
ber the day, by means of their happiness upon 
it; and so he’d give a banquet and a ride into 
the country to the miserable little orphans 
down in Blue Lane, where the Foundation al- 
lows them meat once a week, and makes them 
go to meeting three times a day on Sundays.” 

“Well, why not ?” 

“ That’s just where it is. Mamma says: ‘ Ara- 
bella is our daughter, and should be married in 
® manner becoming our station. If you want 
the orphans to have a picnic, why, throw that 
in. But as for white muslin and flowers, any 
nursery-maid can have white muslin and flow- 
ers ; and as for me, I am determined on uncut 
velvet, and point-lace vail that can be used 
afterward for a shawl, and orange-flowers of 
pearls and diamonds.’ Ob, wouldn't it be di- 
vine !” 

“ That’s what you want, then.” 

“And mamma says it’s a good plan to make 
the wedding as ceremonious as possible, and 
the bride as splendid, so that the husband shall 
realize the preciousness of the charge confided 
to nim, and remember the occasion ; and papa 
grins, and says he doesn’t believe he’ll be likely 
to forget it.” 

“ But Tom—what did you say he would like ? 
Of course, though, his wish is of no consequence 
in such a matter » 

“Now, how unkind of you, when I just said I 
would rather please him than anybody. After 
such a slur as that, you can’t wonder if I de- 
clare that I shan’t pay the least attention toa 
word you say,” said Arabella, loftily, trying, 
meanwhile, the charm of another color in the 








glass. 

“T hardly expected you would, anyway, Ara- 
5 answered Conscience. 

“How can you talk so? Aren’t you ashamed 
to, when I opened the door to you myself? It’s 
precisely like you, though, and nothing but 
sheer envy, I do believe, because you can’t 
have any such gay dresses yourself!” 

‘It is true, Arabella,” said Conscience, “that 
my dress is shabby ; but if it is only without 

I do not care. You threw a great deal of 
mud on me yesterday, if you remember, when 
your carriage rolled by, and you bowed and 
smiled to Emily Van Moll.” 

“Did I? I didn’t mean to splash you. But 
I meant to call to her mind the remembrance 
that on next month comes my wedding-day, 
and to make her see how happy Iam. I guess 
you'd like to triumph over the thing a little bit 
yourself, if she tried to steal your Tom away as 
she did mine !” 

“T should feel that I had my triumph in hav- 
ing Tom. I hope I should pity the poor lonely 
girl, and pity her all the more for her having 
done what she ought not to do.” 

“Oh! well, you’re an angel, of course—a 
white hen’s chicken that never does any wrong. 
I'm not. Everybody can’t be so immaculate !” 

“There, we won’t quarrel. You're sorry for 
poor Emily——” 

“Sorry? What? Because she hasn’t suc- 
ceeded in taking Tom away from me? Indeed 
I'm not! Im glad. I shall send her cards to 
the wedding on purpose. I hope she'll come. 
I want it to hurt her and humiliate her. ad 

“Tf I believed you meant what you say, Ara- 
belia——” 

“TI do mean it, and more, too. I hope she'll 
have a lover some day, and worship him, and 
another girl will serve her just as she tried to 
serve me. And I don’t care if her husband 
pinches her——” 

“ Well, I must go,” said Conscience, in quite 
an excited flutter. “I 

“Oh, I suppose now I’ve hurt your feelings. 
I didn’t know she was such a pet of yours. 
There, do sit down. He needn't pinch her 
black and blue-——” 

“The air is so——” 

“Jane shall let down a window. Please sit 
down I'll take back all I’ve said about 
the girl, if you want me to. I’m sure I don’t 
wish so much ill to any man alive as to wish 
him Emily Van Moll’s hus 

“T really must go——” 

“No, you mustn’t,” exclaimed Arabella, push- 
ing her visitor back into the chair. 
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woman walking with God in the garden! 
talks like a book sometimes.” 

“T don’t blame him.” 

“No, I suppose not.. It just suits your Puri- 
tanical prudery. You'd be delighted with the 
little drama he proposes—he says he would like 
it best off-hand and unexpected ; when we drive 
down from the Park some day, we just stop at 
the church-door and go in, and come out again 
in five minutes, and instead of going home to 
this house, drive round to Tom’s, and papa and 
mamma stay to dine with Tom ard me—and 
thai’s to be the whole it !” 

“ Too sensible for you to dream of doing it !” 
* “T was prepared to hear you say that. It’s 
fortunate I don’t much mind you, though, you 
dear, cross old thing, or we should have a 
downright quarrel. But Tom doesn’t insist on 
anything of the sort, thank goodness! What 
he would like second best, if it had to be public 
and fine, is for me to wear a silk, just the least 
shade of a suspicion of rose, just the bloom of 
a blush on it, like white silk seen by a sunrise 
flush ; and then a vail, illusion, falling all round 
it till I looked like a rose blooming under a 
hoar frost. But I tell him it would be ridicu- 
lous, and I couldn’t think of masquerading on 
my wedding-day, though I'd like to please 
him-———” 

“Yes, you'd like to please him,” said Con- 
science, mimicking the tone. 

“T don’t know what kind of bringing-up you 
ever had, if you don’t know that it’s wrong to 
mock. It’s what the bears ate the forty little 
boys for,” said Arabella, trying the captivation 
of a heavenly shade of blue, ‘* mocking Elisha.” 

“Well, dear, you’re not Elisha, If you want 
to please Tom, why don’t you, by wearing what 
he desires ?” 

“He doesn’t really desire anything ; he says 
so; he throws out suggestions. Hé says so 
long as I wear a wedding-ring he doesn’t care 
for anything else at all ; and that would be ab- 
surd, you know.” 

“If you saw your father and mother struck 
by lightning, Arabella, you would say it was 
absurd.” 

“Oh, dear me, I can’t stop to measure words 
with you when here are all these things mamma 
has had sent up here from Stewart’s for me to 
try their effect as I please, by daylight and all, 
and be tempted into ordering one. And it will 
be dark before I know where I am if I wait to 
discuss such problems in natural philosophy as 
to whether it’s absurd for papa and mamma to 
be struck by lightning. Of course it is, if they 
have a lightning-rod on the house. Now, tell 
me, please, what you think of this white velvet ? 
just see the lustre, and such a heavy fall of the 
folds.” 

“Tt looks like a beatified pall. It would do 
very well for such a bride as Inez de Castro, a 
c 


Tom 


Ah, how can you gay such things—such 
horrid omens? Look at this—quick—to take 
the taste out of your mouth! There, gather 
the folds in your hand; isn’t that richness? 
And you can’t say it’s not becoming—and white 
satin was made for brides. Just see how it 
casts off the light! a real cascade of splendor ! 
Wouldn’t you have that? Just say you w 
and a Brussels lace vail, and pearls—pure an 
perfect elegance! I really think papa doesn’t 
know what he wants; when he sees me in this 
he can’t help being pleased. Do you think itis 
vanity in me to say—it will be such a lovely 
picture? Because it will. And it’s altogether 
the most suitable for his only child, and he'll 
be so sorry when it’s too late—I ought to save 
him the vexation, I know I ought—and in white 
muslin I should be nothing but a dowd. Now 
just imagine to yourself a bride who looks like 
me, in this satin—the long, shining sweep of it, 
the falling lace, the blushes underneath, the 
smile, the dimple—oh, I must have it!” 

“ at what price ?” said Conscience, running 
her fingers through the soft, superb fabric. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I suppose it is fifteen or 
twenty dollars a yard, and I should want twenty 
yards for train and all.” 

“Four hundred dollars. And what is the 
price of white organdie ?” 

“Two dollars a yard, I suppose,” said Ara- 
pella, reluctantly. 

“ And so wide that you would hardly want 
more than half as much, and twenty-five dollars 
would purchase the whole ?” 

“ Ye—s,” 

“Four hundred dollars is a wicked price for 
a dress anywhere, but especially in a republican 
country. Four hundred dollars for » dress for 
you means, perhaps, that four hundred other 
girls must go without a dress at all.” 

“Oh, what nonsense !” said Arabella, tossing 
her head. 

“Well I don’t know how that is, certainly, 
and so we could let it if four hundred 
dollars for the satin didn’t mean—how much 
does a Brussels lace vail cost ?” 

“T don’t know ; it depends ; from one to five 

dollars.” 


“1 thought so. And with that there must, 
the very least, be pearls. And if one has 
bridal array it would be a great absurdity 
whole trousseau didn’t correspond ; one 
be a laughing-stock if everything had 
expended on that single day’s display. 
must be a cashmere shawl, costing some 
; there must be other silks and vel- 
embroideries, amounting to as much 
; the linen must be imported from Paris, 
puffed and trimmed that no laundress in 

can do anything with it; there 
be a set of jewelry for every costume ; in 
come of what will be laid out on 
to be dispensed with would be suf- 
port a large family as long as they 
think of that.” 
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pick up the satin again, which, perhaps, was 
what brought the blood to her brow. ‘“ Ac- 
cording to your doctrines I have no right to 
buy myself a piano-forte because somebody 
else wants a sewing-machine !” 

“Not at all, Your piano-forte may do as 
much good to one person as your material 
alms of food and money would do to another. 
And it is right for those who are able to keep 
their homes open to such civilizers as the arts 
and sciences are, to extend their area by hav- 
ing music and painting and sculpturethere. For 
indeed it is one of the duties of those who have 
more wealth than the rest, to make their homes 
types of such perfection in homes as the world’s 
progress has reached. But music and the 
arts that arouse the sensibilities are the levers 
with which the world is moved; while your 
silks and velvets and laces are mere super- 
ficialities, lovely things, but easily to be spared ; 
they feed neither body nor soul.” 

““[ suppose,” said Arabella, hesitatingly, 
“ that Tom would love me just as well, and our 
home would be just as happy, if I didn’t come 
into it in satin and Brussels lace.” 

“ Exactly as well.” 

“ But then—I shall hate to remember——” 

“Hate to remember what? That instead of 
trailing into church, like a lady of fashion, in 
satin, as Julia Ticonderoga did, you floated up 
the aisles in gauze and illusion, like nothing 
but a cloud—a cloud of purity itself; and though 
your gown and vail and gloves cost you only 
thirty dollars, they were rich with the grateful 
prayers of those on whom you spent the differ- 
ence ?” 

“T don’t know that papa’d allow me the dif- 
ference to use as I chose,” 

“Tl answer for that.” 

“ And then I should be as red as a rose, going 
into church with nothing but white muslin——” 

“Why go into a church at all? In the midst 
of a gaping mob, with the altars all ablaze—it 
seems to me that is a dreadfully vulgar custom, 
performing the most sacred act of your lives in 
the presence of an indifferent public——” 

“Why, where would you have me be mar- 
ried ?” 

“If the ceremony cannot be entirely private 
in the church, at home.” 

“Now, you needn’t say another word !” ex- 
claimed Arabella. ‘‘I wondered where you'd 
stop, when you begun; and the next thing, 
you'll be for having me just drop in at the min- 
ister’s in a ninepenny print, and give all I have 
to the poor! Sometimes charity begins at 
home——” 

* And stays there.” 

“And now I'll have the white satin and the 
pearls and the lace, and you may help it if you 
can !” 

“Very well,” said Conscience, rising ; “ then 
ll go. Good-morning.” 

“ Good-by,” said Arabella, “ And good rid- 
dance,” she added, softly, and staid looking at 
the effect of two lace handkerchiefs pinned on 
her hair, and the web of satin round her bare 
shoulders, till the dinner-bell put the lovely 
little picture in the glass to flight. 

“ Arabella,” said her father, when he came 
into the drawing-room after dinner, “here is 
a check for the amount I shall allow you toward 
your marriage. Your mother thifiks it no more 
than enough for your trousseanu, if you get as 
good a one as Julia Ticonderoga, and hers 
nearly freights a ship, It is the idlest folly, I 
think, and your wardrobe, at any rate, ought to 
be sufficient for anything, as itis. I don’t know 
why Tom’s wife needs any more than my daugh- 
ter. But, however, Tom is rich, and makes you 
a settlement, and his house is furnished, so that 
it would be folly in me to give you anything of 
that sort; and this is all you will have from me 
except in the way of Christmas-boxes, until you 
inherit everything. This you can spend as you 
please, on mantua-makers or missionaries, only 
remembering that it is not a mere penny-piece, 
but a great deal of money, a small fortune, 
which you indeed may spend in a day, but 
which it took some of my best years to accu- 
mulate for a beginning.” 

Arabella looked at it, and it was such a mu- 
nificence, that she had not the heart to tell him 
she had resolved to spend such earnings in 
satins and pearls, and Brussels lace and cash- 
meres, She put her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him, and ran out of the room, and left it 
for her mother to say, cried a little up-stairs to 
think her lot was so hard that she must decide 
such a matter for herself—and went out the 
next day to spend it. 

(Concluded in No, 740). 








FLORENCE HARGROVE’S PRIDE. 


“Your letter does not please you, I per- 
ceive,” said Mrs. Ashbury, ip a half-inquiring 
voice, to her niece, as she watched the dark- 
ening frown overspread the usually animated 
face of Florence Hargrove; who was glancing 
over the contents of a note shé held in her 
hand. 

“You have guessed rightly, aunt,” she re- 
plied, in a haughty voice ; “ did you ever know 
such assurance? the Bartons actually to send 
me an invitation for an evening party they are 
going to give in celebration of their son’s re- 
turn. Did they ever expect me to accept it, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Most assuredly they did ; it is very thought- 
fal of Mrs. Barton to invite you,” said Mrs. 
Ashbury, in a pleasant voice ; “and I hope you 
will go.” 

“Indeed I shall not, aunt!” exclaimed Flor- 
ence, indignantly ; “‘ they are & poor, paltry set 
of people, ae you know, and you cannot think 
of my accepting this invitation.” 

“ But I do think of it, and wish you to do so. 
If Mrs. Barton is not wealthy, she is not poor ; 
nor is she an une@ucated person. In my esti- 
mation, they are a very agreeable and intellj- 
gent family, and in their society you will find 
much to enlighten and amuse you.” 

“T don’t want to be em ” replied Flor- 
ence; “I wish to associate with my equals, 
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and no one else. What would Mr. Langton 
think of me, if he heard of my being at such a 
place, and in suc) company ?” 

“ Florence, yo are mistaken in Mr. Langton ; 
I can assure you he is a gentleman of the highe 
est respectability, and entertains quite a differ. 
ent opinion of the Bartons to what you do.” 

“But, aunt, he would not wish me to go 
there, I am sure,” said Florence, 

““T cannot say anything on that point,” ree 
plied Mrs. Ashbury. ‘ You are under my pro- 
tection while you are here; and, being an 
orphan, it is my duty to inculcate in your mind 
a feeling of kindness and simplicity ; but if your 
pride will not admit of your going to an eveni- 
ing party like this, all I can say is, that it isa 
very sinful and improper characteristic to cul- 
tivate.” 

“IT cannot see what pleasure I caf derive 
from going, since, I am sure, I shall not enjoy 
myself—I have such a great dislike to Mrs. Bar- 
ton and her daughters.” 

“ Well, Florence, I will argue no longer about 
it,” replied Mrs. Ashbury ; *‘do as you please, 
but do not mention it to me again, er I shall be 
very angry.” 

Florence left the room hurriedly, as her aunt 
finished speaking, and, in her own room, she 
wrote a note to Mrs, Barton, declining her in- 
vitation, without assigning any reason for so 
doing. She was a proud, worldly girl. Though 
possessing littie to boast of herself, she always 
spoke and acted as if she was the daughter of 
a millionaire, instead of a poor orphan, which, 
in reality, she was. If it is true that every 
person has his or her besetting sin, it may safely 
be said that pride was Florence's ; for she had 
many good qualities, although they were, un- 
fortunately, hidden beneath the mask of angry 
pride. True, she inherited it from her mother, 
who was a vain, haughty woman ; but then she 
had been shown the many faults it led her to com- 
mit ; she had been told how it exposed her to 
ridicule, and made many who would, had it not 
been for this bad trait in her character, have 
loved and esteemed her, turn from her in con- 
tempt and hatred. Still she went on, despising 
the unfavored woishipers of the goddess For- 
tune, mocking at the poor, though honest peo- 
ple that were placed round her, and deigning 
to converse or associate with those alone who 
were infinitely her betters. This her aunt had 
frequently pointed out to her, but it was of lit- 
tle avail; and Florence Hargrove went on the 
journey of life, loved, perhaps, by a few, who, 
by patience and assiduity, brought to light her 
better qualities, but hated, alas! my many. 

The day previous to that on which the party 
was to be given, Mr. Langton, an admirer of 
Florence, called on a visit to Mrs, Ashbury. To 
@ commonplace observer, it doubtless appeared 
strange that one so different in every way to 
Florence should have ventured to pay his ad- 
dresses to her. He was, any one might see, a 
benign, kind-hearted young man, not morose 
or sullen, but cheerful and vivacious. His laugh 
had the power to dispel the frown that lurked 
on Florence’s brow ; and when an angry or 
proud word came to her lips, one look from his 
bright eyes would drive it back. 

“T suppose, Florence,” he said, ‘‘ you haye 
not received an invitation for to-morrow even- 
ing, or I should have heard before this ?” 

“No, Hubert, I have no engagement for to- 
morrow evening,” she replied; ‘‘why do you 
ask me ?” 

“* Because, dear, I have received and accepted 
one, and I feared that you would be expecting 
me here, if you were not going out.” 

“Oh, no, I am not going out ; but I will ex- 
cuse you, on the promise that you will come 
the next evening.” 

“ Willingly,” he replied. “I am sorry to dis- 
appoint you; but Mr. Barton is a gentleman I 
cannot find in my heart torefuse. In fact, lam 
only too pleased to be invited.” 

While he was speaking, Florence’s cheeks 
turned alternately red and white ; and when 
Hubert looked steadily into her face, she stood 
speechless, transfixed with amazement at his 
words. 

“You going to those Bartons ?” she gasped 
out. 

“Yes, Florence,” he replied; “why not— 
what is the matter with you ?” 

“ Matter!” she exclaimed ; “why, I would 
never have believed it, had you not told me 
yourself. I thought you knew better than go 
to such people’s houses—such poor creatures 
as they are.” 

“Florence !” he exclaimed, angrily; “ you 
surprise me ; do you, who call yourself a young 
lady, speak of your friends in this manner ?”” 

“My friends !” she replied ; “they are not 
my friends. I do not associate with such peo- 
ple, if you do!” 

“I do associate with them, Florence, and am 
proud to be able to call them my friends ; they 
are the most intelligent people in the neighbor- 
hood.” ; 

“Then our engagement must terminate,” 
she haughtily replied ; “‘ for I will never con- 
descend to own them as friends !” 

“Florence!” he said, calmly, ‘‘do not say 
words now you may afterward repent of; I 
cannot think you mean all you say.” 

“TI do, sir; and if you doubt my word, you 
will be pleasing me by retiring.” 

“ Florence, this pride will be your ruin. Be- 
ware ; pause before it is too late.” 

“Will you leave, sir,” she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly ; “ or shall Igo” 

“] will spare you that trouble,” he replied ; 
then seizing her hand, which she endeavored 
to draw away, he in a sorrowful voice, 
“ Farewell, Florence ; remember what has sepa- 
rated us; and, if ever your feelings coincide 
with mine, I will return to your side.” 

Before Florence had time to reply, he was 
gone; and she stood alone just on the spot 
where they parted, pale and trembling, when 
her aunt entered. 

“I thought Mr. Langton was here, Florry ’” 
said Mrs. Ashbury. 

“ He is gone,” was the halfeudible 





reply. 
“ Gone, without seeing me |—surely there is 
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some mistake. You are joking, Florry,” said 
her aunt. 

“IT am not, aunt—he has left here for——” 
She could not say “‘ for ever,” and she rushed 
from the room, leaving her aunt more sur- 
prised than ever. 

““ How very strange !” she said to herself, as 
she rang the bell violently. 

In answer to her questions, the servant said 
that Mr. Langton had been gone ten minutes; 
and, as he went out, he said * he would explain 
everything to Mrs. Ashbury, if she wishea it.” 


* Of course I wish it !” she exclaimed, rather | 


angrily. ‘Order the carriage, Annette ; I will 
go to his house immediately—Florence must 
not be trifled with in this manner.” 

To Mr. Langton’s rooms she went, and much 
to her sorrow, heard the whole of the case. 
She could not blame Mr. Langton, and she 
could not thank him for the advice he had 
given Florence ; so she returned home to vent 
her anger on her offending niece. On her arri- 


val, she summoned Florence to her room, and 
began by urging her to recall Mr. Langton to 
her side ; but the girl’s pride had not falien yet, 


and she remained inflexible. Then Mrs. Ash- 
bury spoke of her pride—how it was ruining 
her in every way; but this had no effect, and 
she dismissed her, 

At first Florence bore her separation from 
Hubert with surprising calmness ; but in time 
it began to work a change in her—she grew 
thinner ; her step was not so light; and her 
smile was gone. Mrs. Ashbury did not notiee 
this as soon as others, for she loved her niece 
less now than formerly; but Mr. Langton did 
notice it, and pitied her, for he loved her still 
the same as in their happier days. They often 
met, but, if possible, they always avoided each 
other ; for Florence could not for worlds have 


exchanged a look with the only man she had 
ever loved. Report, ever on the watch, be it 
good or bad, will meet every day some ear that 
would fain have avoided its whisperings, It 


soon told Florence that Hubert Langton was 
engaged to Carrie Barton. Of ali that she had 
ever heard, this pained her the most, 
longed for a confirmation of the story, and she 
soon had one—she herself saw him walking 
with her ; she needed no further proof. 

A month passed by, and every one noticed 
the sad change in Florence. Those who were 
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intimately connected with her pitied her, for 
they saw how deeply pride had corroded her 
heart, leaving her form but a heap of ruins 
compared with what it once was; but none 


could save her—she was too near the grave. 
Joyfully be it told, however, her pride had 
fallen. This soon came to tiie ears of Hubert 
Langton, and he presented himself before Mrs. 
Ashbury, requesting to see Florence. She was 
consulted, and desired to see him atonce. The 
meeting was a very affecting one. Not a word 
was spoken, but their looks spoke in language 
clearly understood. When they were alone in 
the quietude of the sick chamber, he ventured 
to address her. 

“ Florence, dear, it is, I fear, too late for us 
to enjoy each other’s society here, but my love 
for you is still as ardent as ever. I have only 
loved you ; I will never love another.” 

“ Hubert, your words were too true,” replied 
the dying girl. ‘“ My pride has been my ruin. 
It has fallen now—alas, it is too late! They 
told me you loved Carrie Barton ; that did it— 
I was humbled then.” 

**Oh, Florence ! how cruel to say so! She is 
engaged to another. You do not doubt my 
word ?” 

“No, Hubert, I believe you; but I thought 
80,” she said, bursting into tears. ‘* Would we 
had never met, then Carrie would have been 
your wife ; now you will be miserable.” 

“T shall not, Florence,” he replied, tenderly 
embracing her; ‘“‘we shall meet again some 
day, I trust, never more to part, where there 
will be no grief.” 

“ Hubert, you are too kind. 
love you, you can never know. 
am dying !” she feebly gasped. 

Her head fell back on che pillow, and she was 
dead. 

As Hubert Langton stood by the side of the 
dead, he thought of the wreck Pride had left 
behind, and prayed for those who were then 
toiling beneath its load ; and, with bowed head 
and saddened heart, he went his way hence. 


How much I 
Farewell—I 








THE LATE GENERAL JOHN E., 
WOOL. 


Joun Eis Woor, a Major-General In the 
Regular Army, and one of the oldest soldiers of 
the Great Republic, died at his residence, in 
Troy, N. Y., on Wednesday, November 10th, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age. General 
Wool was born in Newburgh, N. Y., and com- 
menced business as proprietor of a book-store ; 
but having lost his stock by fire, he soon en- 
tered upon the study of law. While so en- 
gaged, the war of 1812 broke ont, and he 
applied for, and was commissioned Captain in 
the Thirteenth Infantry, by Governur De Witt 
Clinton. He first distinguished himself at the 
storming of Queenstown Heights, where he 
was shot through both thighs, and he was soon 
after promoted to be Major in the Twenty-ninth 
Infantry. For gallantry in the battle of Platts- 
burgh, he was breveted Lieutenant-Colonel. 
At the close of the war, he was appointed In- 
spector-General of the Northern Division ; fn 
1818, Lieutenant-Colonel ; in 1821, Inspector- | 
General of the whole army; and in 1826, 
Brevet Brigadier-General, for ten years’ faith- 
fal service. In 1832 the Government sent him 
to Europe, to examine the military system of 
some of the principal nations, and he was pres- 





ent at the siege of Antwerp. 

At the commencement of the Mexican war, | 
he was ordered to the West to organize the | 
volunteers ; and in less than six weeks had | 
dispatched to the seat of war no less than | 
twelve thousand troops, fully armed and 


equipped. He selected the ground on which 





was fought the battle of Buena Vista (February 
23, 1847), made the preliminary dispositions, and 
commanded in the earlier part of the action, 
until the arrival of General Taylor. For his 
conduct on this occasion, General Wool was 
breveted a Major-General in 1848, He re- 
mained in command at Saltillo until November 
25, 1847, when, on the return of General Taylor 
to the United States, he succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army of occupation, and retained 
it until the conclusion of the war. In 1854, he 
received the thanks of Congress and the pres- 
entation of a sword for his services in Mexico. 

When the civil war broke out in 1861, he 
promptly offered his services to the Govern- 
ment. He took the responsibility of reinfore- 
ing Colonel Dimick at Fortress Monroe, thus 
saving that port from seizure by the Confed- 
erates. In August he was sent to Fortress 
Monroe, as Commander of the Department of 
Virginia, and from that port led an expedition 
which oceupied Norfolk, May 10, 1862. At the 
close of the Rebellion he was retired from active 
service, and has since resided in Troy. 


THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL 
STEWART. 


REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES STEWART, the senior 
officer of the United States Navy, died on Sun- 
day, November 7th, at Bordentown, N. J., in the 
ninety-second year of his age. He was born in 
Philadelphia, and entered the merchant service 
when only thirteen years of age, and steadily 
rose from cabin-boy to the command of an East 
Indiaman, In 1798 he abandoned the mer- 
chant service, and was commissioned a Lieuten- 
ant in the navy. In 1800 he commanded the 
schooner Experiment, and in 1802 joined the 
frigate Constellation as first officer. He was 
appointed to the command of the brig Siren in 
1803, and took part in the expedition to destroy 
the frigate Philadelphia, and afterward in the 


siege and blockade of Tripoli. At the com- 
mencement of the Warof 1812 he was placed 
in command of the Constellation, and assisted 
in defending Norfolk and Craney Island. In 
1813 he assumed command of the Constitu- 
tion, and during a year’s cruise succeeded in 
capturing several British vessels. In February, 
1815, he fell in with the British ships-of-war 
Cyane, of 34 guius, and the Levant, of 21 guns, 


and captured them after a sharp combat of 40 
minutes, having 3 men killed and 13 wounded, 
while the British vessels lost 35 killed and 42 
wounded. The Levant was subsequently re- 
captured by the British squadron, but the Con- 
stitution escaped with her other prize. On his 
return he was received with the highest hon- 
ors. The legislature of Pennsylvania presented 
him with a sword, and a gold medal commemo- 
rative of the capture of the Levant and Cyane 
was ordered to be struck by Congress. He 
commanded the Mediterranean squadron from 
1817 to 1820, and was afterward transferred to 
the command of the Pacific squadron. From 
1820 to 1833 he served as a member of the 
Board of Navy Commissioners at Washington, 
and in 1837 he succeeded Commodore Barron 
in command of the Navy-Yard at Philadelphia, 
Upon the death of Commodore Barron he be- 
came the senior officer of the naval service. 
He was placed on the retired list in 1861, after 
an eventful career of sixty-three years’ service, 








THE INDUSTRIAL FAIR, SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE Eleventh Industrial Fair of the Mechanics’ 
Institute of San Francisco, Cal., was this year an 
unusually attractive event. The list of contribu- 
tions was large, and embraced a goodly variety 
of articles. The native wines made a fine dis- 
play. Flags, banners and transparencies were 
suspended on the walls, while a fountain in the 
centre of the room threw a spray of water 
during the hours of exhibition. The attendance 
was encouraging, and the members of the Insti- 
tute deserve great credit for the pleasant and 
instructive Fair they this year offered to an ap- 
preciative public. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Voyage of the Empress Eugenie. 


As will be seen by our previous illustrations of the 
voyage of the Empress of the French, her Majesty 
has been the recipient of honors befitting her station 
and her own noble character wherever she has paused. 
In Italy’s fairest city, romantic old Venice, she was 
treated to a serenade on the Grand Canal, when the 
piers and shipping and neighboring buildings were 
brilliantly illumined, and the air resounded with 
cheers for the Imperial family. Then the Ducal Pal- 
ace was made the scene of a singular display in honor 
of her presence. In the evening, a simulated fire, 
produced by chemicals distributed through the front 
apartments, broke out suddenly, while the streets 
were crowded with spectators, and in a few moments 
the building bore the appearance of being in the midst 
of a disastrous conflagration. The flery tongues rolled 
out the open windows, and licked the casings and 
marble ; the interior of the rooms was light as day, yet 
not a scorch nor blister nor smell of fire remained 
after the flames were exhausted. Traveling onward, 
she next received the attentions of the Turkish no- 
bility, making the Palace du Beylerbey, at Constanti- 
nople, her residence during her visit to the city. The 
Palace fronts the river, and a royal barge was an- 





| chored off the pier, for the exclusive use of herself and 


suite, Still greater attentions are being prepared for 
her by the Viceroy of Egypt, and her presence at the 
opening of the Suez Canal will be one of the leading 
features of the occasion. 
Arriwal at Alexandria 
Guests. 
Some months ago the Khedive of Egypt addresse@ 
letters to many distinguished personages, inviting 
them, in cordial language, to be present at the inan- 
guration of the Suez Canal. Quite @ goodly company 
of those who accepted the invitation determined to 
hasten to Alexandria, so that they might be witnesses 
of every feature of the demonstration. On their aeri- 


of the Khedive’s 





val at the city, they were provided with vehicles for 
transportation to their stopping-places, and the whirl- 
ing of these through the narrow, crooked streets 
forms the subject of our engraving. The drivers are 
a reckless, boisterous set of fellows, who care more 
for the money they derive from their work than the 
ease or safety with which it is accomplished. As will 
be inferred from the picture, pedestrians havea rather 
difficult road to travel in that city. 


Prince Frederick of the Netherlands at 
Moscow, Russia. 


Prince Frederick of the Netherlands has been 
spending a brief season at the capital of Moscow, 
and enjoying the hospitality of the Russian nobility. 
The prince, being fond of outdoor sports, derived 
much pleasure in driving through the public grounds, 
where he could allow his eight high-blooded horses all 
the freedom they desired. His carriage was small and 
light, and although he drove very fast, his lady com- 
panions fearlessly accompanied him, and appeared 
equally well pleased with the exercise. 


National Festival of the Union of the 
Swiss Republic. 


The annual festival of the Union and Independence 
of the Swiss Republic closely resembles our Fourth of 
July celebrations. Our illustration represents the pro- 
cession passing under the triumphal arch erected in 
the principal street of Geneva. These processions are 
to strangers extremely interesting, and though they 
are repeated each year with but little variation, the 
patriotic Swiss give themselves fully to the celebra- 
tion of their liberty. The soldiery, which on these occa- 
sions is very large, represents the warriors of a former 
generation, attired as they are in antique costumes 
and bearing the ancient yager, the pike, and other 
weapons of war. There are few free people on the 
globe who enjoy their liberty more than the hardy 
Swiss. 


The Home of the Late Earl of Derby. 


The recent demise of the Earl of Derby created feel- 
ings of profound regret in England, as well as in 
other countries where brilliant intellectual faculties 
and firmness of purpose receive due recognition. 
While the thoughts of the public naturally tend to- 
ward his political career, a review of his domestic 
life will reveal the highest social graces and men- 
tal! accomplishments. His handsome residence and 
grounds at Knowsley were always open to his friends, 
and not unfrequently did a coterie of literary cele- 
brities assemble beneath his hospitable roof, and in 
the quiet of the place enjoy a respite from the cares 
of the world, in which none entered more heartily 
than the deceased Lord. {it was there that his trans- 
lation of Homer’s “Iliad” into English blank verse, 
and his charming treatise on Christ’s parables, for 
young children, were written. 








THE PRISONER OF SAINT LAZARE, 


Tue following interesting narrative, possess- 
ing a psychological interest, is connected with the 
Penitentiary of St. Lazare, Paris : 

In the early years of the Restoration, some peasants 
living in the neighborhood of Mount Valerian, going 
to their labor the day following a holiday, at an early 
hour of the morning, found in one of the rose-flelds 
common in the borhood the dead body of a sol- 
dier, a knife fixed in his breast, and a young girl 
standing near. On the coming up of the Peoue she 

to walk in the direction of the village, but not 


be able to explain her presence near the dead 
man at that hour, she was taken into " 
and given up to the authorities, On being 
she gave the following account : 

“Tl was oF at the festival the ev: 
I home in company with other I sat 


down on the bench ou ae 
ev air, which brought the scent of roses 
hboring fields. I arose and entered the 

ouse, I can recollect not more, and I cannot 
account for my being found near the body of the mur- 
dered man.”’ 

Luckily for the poor girl, it was discovered that the 
soldier had murdered by a comrade on going 
home from the festival. She was liberated; but a 
twelvemonth later and she re-entered Saint Lazare, this 
time for scaling walls and robbery. She had stolen 


some roses. 

Born in the neighborhood of the rose-gardens, the 
odor and sight of these flowers had become, as it 
were, a n of life with her. In respect to this 
flower her mind had completely lost ite balance. She 
could not exist without the possession of it, and was 


sub; to hallucinations in consequence of this rose- 
She freely related to her fellow- her im- 


how the theft was committed. The rose- 
that particular garden had their 
roots from the soi!, and appeared at her door to in- 
vite her to come and take ‘ae. The largest of them 
showed her how to seale the wall, and she was in 
paradise within when she was seized. 

The innocent and harmless creature was a novelty 
to the more or less ty inmates of Saint Lazare. 
They pitied her del and set about making her 
happy in her own way. They endeavored, with what 

ponseased, to fabricate artificial roses, 
which supp’ the absence of the natural ones toa 
certain point. Her days passed away pleasantly. 
The director of the prison labors, seeing such 
attempts on the ee of the women toward the fabri- 
cation of the cial fowers, organized the business, 
and Marie M. became one of the apprentices, 
Whether her malady had reached its limit, or the 
analytic exercise had destroyed the charm, she was 
restored to mental health ta half a year. She still re- 
tained her mysterious love for the favorite flower, 
and after her liberation she continued her prison avo- 
cation, and became one of the most skillful makers of 
artificial fowers in Paris. 








Waar Ministers Tarxep Apovr Im THE 
OLDEN TIMEs.—It was a common custom with many 
ministers in olden times to avail themselves of the 
many passing occurrences of their neighborhoods, 
often of their own private affairs, or the domestic 
joys and sorrows of their parishioners. Thus the 
Rev. Ebenezer Turrel—who died in 1778, after being 
tor of the First Church at Medford, Mass., for fifty- 
‘our years—upon his marriage to his first wife, t 

ter of the Rev. Dr. Colm of Boston, who was 
a dark brunette with brilliant eyes and 
goats form, selected for his text on the Sunda: 
‘ollowing the words from the Song of Solomon, “ 
am black, but comely, 0 ye of Jerusalem.” 


A Great Narvrar Mareemaricran. —In 
Fayette, Mo., is @ young man named Fields, entirely 


it; and ? 
Sette tate aaa Saipaetuons Sah 
tt m three minutes. 





NEWS BREVITIES, 
Ir is proposed to elevate General Hardee 
to the Presidential chair of the University of Alabama. 


CarpinaL Awroner.1 will formally open 
Ecumenical Council. 


Loursvitie has doubled in population since 
the war closed. 


Tue city of Mexico has neither bank, insu- 
rance office, nor public library. 


Crestnuts were never more plenty in the 
western part of New York than now. 


Saues of Connecticut seed leaf tobacco have 
been made this fall for sixty cents per pound. 


Marne has «a new law appointing milk in- 
spectors in all cities, and punishing adulterators. 


Tue population, of Rochester, N. Y., is 
69,208. The gain in four years is 18,268. 


Tur sesstnte of the San Francisco Mechan- 
ics’ Institute Exhibition, on the night of the 9th inst., 
was upward of $5,000, 


On the night of the 10th, at North Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a colored child was burned to death by 
her clothes taking fire. 


A Gent Leman of Brussels announces that he 
has invented an ap tus by which he can extract 
fire-damp, or any other vicious air, from mines. 


Tue remains of John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe 
and Isaac Watts are buried in one of the “ unconse- 
crated’ graveyards of London. 


Virernta papers mention with gratitude the 
return of wild game to her forests, even the birds 
having been driven away during the war. 


PortLaND has an association for providing 
for the relief of aged women, which spends $2,000a 
year. 

Tue barbarous old-fashioned uniform of the 
British army, it has just been discovered, has induced 
fatal heart disease in thousands of soldiers. 


Tue reduction of expenses in the Govern- 
ment offices at Washington, under Grant’s administra- 
tion, is $2,000,000 a year. 


Mount Vernon is being repapered and re- 
painted, and is to have new oll-cloth, matting, and 
some antique furniture, 


Our of the 1,300 or 1,400 distilleries regis- 
tered on the books of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, only 450 are now in operation. 


Mian has provided the customs officers of 
that city with very powerful microscopes for the ex- 
amination of all meat brought into the city, and make 
sure that none of it harbors trichine. 


Two TwENTy-FIve cent notes of the new 
issue have been found afloat without the Treasury 
seal upon them. General Spinner thinks they got out 
in New York. 


A Srate Military Court of Inquiry has 
found that an ammunition contractor has furnished 
the National Guard of the State of New York with de- 
fective 


Tue Old and New School Presbyterian or- 
ganizations have reported for union, by merging in 
one body their General Assemblies. These convened 
in Pittsburgh on the 10th inst. 


Tue Baltimore City Court has awarded 
$17,000 damages to the wife and children of Michael 
Beek, who was killed by the cars of the Northern 
Ceutral Railroad, in September, 1868, 


Tur chiefs of the tribes in Alaska are ex- 
ceedingly desirous, particularly at Sitka, of having 
schools ina hospitals established by the Government 
in their midst. 


Tue freeholders of Passaic County, New 
Jersey, have passed a resolution appropriating $100,000 
for the purpose of building iron hans over the Pas- 


A maw and his wife at Washincton, who 
kept each a fruit and refreshment stand in the neigh- 
borhood of two or three of the departments, c!eared 
$50,000 during the war. 


On the day of the funeral ceremonies held in 
London over the remains of the late George Peabody, 
the city of Baltimore observed causi 
the bells to be tolied, and closing the public de 
ments for the day. 


A rataw shooting affray took place on the 
few miles of Meraphis, 


Tre Tennessee Legislature have adopted 
resolutions of to the memory of George Pea- 
A the amendments to the Convention 
—. House to 


of the 115th Pennsylvania Regi- 


Tue me 
was the rebels at the battle 
of det nets found among the bag- 
Jeff. Davis, has been returned to 
fie state Adjutant-General at Harrisburgh. 
Tur Leavenworth (Kansas) Times says that 
having learned to fear their Great Fa- 
troops, are now, for the most part, peacefully 
submitting to the Qaaker policy. It sums up the pro- 
cess of subjection thus: “After war, ; after 
bullets, bread ; after Custer, Quakers. 


cd 


; 
weil.” 


Tue village of West Hebron, Washington 
Coun . now considerably excited over 
the myn’ diesovery stiiecamanes tes tare ot 
Robert Copeland. A was tested the other 
day, and was found to be of the very best quality of 
bituminous coal. 

Perer Povrsron was killed last week, at 
Perkins’s Station, Mo., by the falling of a two hundred 

weight used 


at water tank, directly upon 
head, a distance of feet. He had barely 
time to say, “ God! dead! Do you think I'll 


a letter!” when he expired. 
A party of body-snatchers visited the 


Methodist at Louisville, Ky., on the night of 
the 10th tnst., but re they could remove a recently 
interred , the sexton drove them off. He fired his 
revolver at gang and badly wounded thetr leader, 
who, , escaped. 


A orrizex of Nonterean, France, canght the 
other day a fish of almost priceless value, for in open- 
ing it, was found to contain a magnificent breastpin, 
ornamented th precious stones—diamonda, 

emeralds of extraordinary 
by Paris jewelers 
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WEARINESS. 


O urrrie feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road! 


© little hands! that, weak or strong 

Have stili to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask ; 
who so much with book and pen 
ave toiled among my feflow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task! 


© little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such lMmitless and strong desires ; 


With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine ; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears! 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 








THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 








SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Carrer I,—In this the hero of the story, 
Mark Fielding and his first nee Amanda Burt, are 
nee tore reader—the —, AA ignorant 

coarse-minded wonian of 


thirty. is 
the heir to a estate; but, for reasons 
tly is not made aware of the fact 
until upon of manhood, The mother of his 
a was the housekeeper of 
the young man’s , and being of 
bitious was desirous of having some hold 
on the to inveigie the boy’s ‘a- 
ther into marrage her, she next contrives to so 
influence the mind of the that she gets him 
to consent and finally marry her ter. Shortly 
subsequent to the marriage— which his ap 
La ae emer ant xe iter is in- 
x Pislding of the non-age of the son-in-law 
+ ty Led fof Bs wiles ie 
morali that fe is made wretched, 
wi ne area Wak Guikimesty, and of at one 
time life of a wanton. In the midst of 
the between Mark Fielding and 
sneste B Cg aoe, and upon > 
ducing ont once ges u t 
entrap the ber bolder mother conspiracy to 
6: ; 
fain wot on wea but soci standing.” The chap 
ter closes interview ark Fielding 
and his former, in order 
to get out of the into which he had 
been inv: entirely in the 
ie Mark 3 ‘ff ehe will only promise never 
A P never 
to come near pet ee 








the ae bE Ri 4 te 
She has ae civiott to the city, Where tie bene 
sided for some considerable time. it is near sundown, 
ont ae Se Sn ee reas SERN om fee 
the “hands on the Md Burt 
~ FS coqueite, who has enthraliea heart 
4 
of an of yo thy ad ophy! Og 
hood, Wheeler—a choice “ Aman- 
5 this has been prepared to the satisfaction 
Mrs. is dismissed from her labors for 
the pm ye AD ” she acci- 
den Mr. Wheeler on the portico, 
where enter into a confidential discourse on what 
Mra. said and did when she had the fever. In 
Sor, WUMEE Roman ef Einetion the auction eee, 
her, of affection resents ; 
and on recovering her breath and remo travel 
stained te and dis- 
ensees & which pose a fasting dyspeptic to 
make away with. 





ber. 

The clear light of day-reveals the fact that 
she is some years older than she appeared 
be last evening ; but she would still be called a 
fine, sty! though evidently 
past the first bloom of youth. 

She resembles her mother in the out- 
line of her though her complexion is 
fairer, and her hair and eyes lighter. There is 
the same projection in the lower jaw, though in 
a less marked degree. 

Those who saw the young lady at her break- 
fast would bave been at no loss to account for 
the plumpness and curved lines that added so 
much to her well-preserved beauty. Indeed, 


s 


the quantity of food that she contrived to dis 
pose of at one sitting would have been a mar- 
vel in any hard-working man. 

“J b’ain’t never seen yet any cookin’ that 








that taste well enough, but there ain’t no sub- 
stance in them.” 

“ How did you leave Sabrina an’ the rest of 
the folks ?” said Mrs. Burt, scrutinizing closely 
her daughter’s countenance. 

“If she wrote you as much about her busi- 
ness as "bout mine, you know as well as I do. 
La, ma,” added Amanda, with a short laugh, 
“you needn’t act so strange ; she as good as told 
me what she wrote. I s’pose that was the 
reason you was in such a burry to get me 
home.” 

“ Was it true ?” 

“ Sposin’ "twas ?” 

“A good deal, D’ye think, Amandy Burt, 
that I’ve slaved myself ever since you was born, 
to keep you like a lady, to have you throw 


| yourself away on a low, worthless feller like 
| Will Parker ?” 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned | ae 


Amanda didn’t generally stand much in awe 
of her mother, but there were certain moods 
in which she did not care to brave her. 

“T don’t see what you’re makin’ sech a fuss 
about,” she said, sulkily. “ He’s as good as I 
am, an’ better, too.” 

“ He’s as poor as a church-mouse! I know 
the Parkers, root an’ branch ; there never was 
one of ’em worth a cent yet, an’ never will be. 
If you had anything of the pride that you orter 
have, you wouldn’t demean yourself by speakin’ 
to him.” 

“That's the way you’re always talkin’,” said 
Amanda, regarding her mother with an air of 
curiosity ; ** but I know that he’s as good as any 
ot your folks. As for my father’s, I never knew 
anything "bout ’em.” 

This was uttered in an inquiring tone, but 
Mrs. Burt maintained a grim silence, fixing her 
eyes steadily upon the glittering knitting- 
needles that seemed to be running a race. 

“Who is my father ?” inquired Amanda, after 
waiting vainly for her mother to speak. 

“Your father ain’t livin’,” said Mrs. Burt, 
evasively. 

** Wal, who was he, then ?” 

“ Your father was a gentleman, child ; which 
I hope you'll always remember. It ain’t best 
that I should tell you anythipg more now.” 

“Don’t, then,” responded Amanda, as she 
arose from the table, and sauntered toward the 
window. “ As to his bein’ a gentleman, I can’t 
see what good that’s done you or me, or is ever 
likely to. I wonder who that is?” she added, 
as she looked out across the fields. 

It was a middle-aged, gentlemanly-looking 
man, who was walking very leisurely toward 
the house, pausing every now and then to ex- 
amine the various indications of thrift and good 
husbandry on either side of him, and with an 
appearance of great interest. He smiled sev- 
eral times to himself, flourishing his little bam- 
boo cane in the air, as though his thoughts 
were very pleasant, 

But it was evident that Mrs. Burt’s were of a 
very different nature. As she watched his ap- 
proach, her face darkened with a look of mingled 
contempt, fear and dislike. 

But there seemed to be no especial cause for 
this feeling, he being, to all appearance, as 
soft-epoken and mild-mannered a gentleman as 
one would wish to see. 

He gave a q sharp rap with his cane 
upon the door, that was slightly ajar, and then, 
as Mrs. Burt seemed to be in no hurry about 
answering it, pushed it open. 

As his eyes fell upon the tall, straight figure 
opposite him, and which had a certain air of 
dignity, not at all in keeping with her dress 
and surroundings, he removed his hat, saying : 

“T believe I have the pleasure of addressing 
Mrs. Burt, formerly housekeeper of Thomas 
Fielding ?” 

“ My name is Burt, and I was housekeeper to 
Thomas Fielding,” was the cold and measured 
reply, uttered by lips, whose grim composure 
seemed to say: “All that you can get out of 
me, you’re welcome to.” 

“Ah, yes; I remember seeing you when I 
visited my uncle, some years ago. Time’s hand 
seems to rest lightly on you. I am truly giad 
to see you looking so well. My name is Trail— 
Timothy Trail; the heir-at-law of the Fielding 
estate.” 

Mrs. Burt cast a sharp, inquiring Jook upon 
that softly smiling face. 
ma In case of John Fielding’s death leaving no 

ir.” 

“Of which there is no reasonable doubt. If 
the boy was living, he would have been found 
ere this. In fact, | doubt John’s ever having a 
son. Anyway, the estate reverts to the next 
heir after ten years, and those will soon expire.” 

* Upon the Ist of April, next.” 

Mr. Trail changed color. Mrs. Burt’s tenacious 
memory in regard to facts and dates was evi- 
dently neither expected nor desired. But re- 
covering himself, he bowed with a candid and 
cheeriul air, saying: 

“T understand you have the key to ‘The 
House,’ As I have an hour or so on my hands 
before the stage leaves, I think I will go over it. 
It is a fine old mansion. I spent many happy 
hours there during the lifetime of my uncle.” 

“Mr. Trapper told me not to let any one have 
it, unless they bad an order from him.” 

“Indeed! bow unfortunate that I didn’t 
know of it before I left Boston, as I could easily 
have got one. But it will make no difference— 
being a relative, you know. I will make it all 
right with Mr. Trapper.” 

“Very likely ; still, I cannot deliver up the 
key without an order.” 

“Ne? Of course I should not think of tron- 
bling you without compensation. And as I have 
taken a—perhaps foolish notion to walk through + 
those once familiar rooms again, I should not 
mind being liberal. Come, how much shall it 
be ” 

From the silken meshes of the purse that he 
ba.anced carelessly upon one finger came the 
brig:.; gleam of gold; yet, though Mrs. Burt 
was never considered over-scrupulous by those 
who had dealings with her, she seemed to be 

insenaible to its mute appeal. 

“TI have only one anewer ; I caunot give you 





the key without an or?*r.” 





The heavy purse fell back into the pocket with 
a@ musical jingle. 

‘“* What a beautiful, what an affecting spec- 
tacle this is!” burst forth Mr. Trail, rubbing 
his soft white hands slowly together, his fea- 
tures expressive of the most enthusiastic admi- 
ration, with the exception of the eyes, and 
which had such a different look, that they 
seemed to belong to another face. “I shall 
never regret my call upon you, though it seems 
to fail of its object: the contemplation of so 
much faithfulness to duty, such devotion to 
principle, is so soothing and elevating to the 
feelings! Ah, yes! I am overwhelmed with 
sorrow and confusion that I should have at- 
tempted to bribe so much virtue, and beg that 
you will accept my apologies and regrets.” 

Pleasant, softly-spoken words were these, to 
produce such a strange effect upon the person 
to whom they were addressed. Even the lips 
grew white and rigid as she listened. Rage, to 
which she feared to yield, fear, to which she 
was too proud to succumb, struggled for the 
mastery in her heart. 

For a time neither spoke, but stood eying 
each other very much as two hostile animals 
might. Mr. Trail evidently had the best of it, 
so far, of which he was well aware, and seemed 
to be inwardly debating how and in what di- 
rection to make his next attack. But there 
was a grim endurance about Mrs, Burt, which 
seemed to imply no intention of yielding, though 
obliged to confine herself to a strictly defensive 
policy. 

Mr. Trail was the first to break the silence. 

““T believe Mr. Burt has a life-lease from my 
uncle of the Fielding farm ”” 

“Tea.” 

“For what service did you say ?” 

“T don’t think I mentioned any.” 

“Ah, excuse me; an unnecessary question, 
as I am well aware. Mr. Burt was in my 
uncle’s employ I think? A very worthy man, 
I am sure. Must have been devoted to his 
master’s interests, as his conduct, at least in 
one respect, abundantly proves. How pleasant 
it is to see a marriage springing from such 
pure and honorable motives! Indeed, I quite 
envy your connubial felicity !” 

If looks could stab, Mr. Trail would have 
been transfixed by those that were now di- 
rected toward him. But he met smilingly the 
light of those angry eyes, rubbing his hands 
softly together, as though he had been saying 
the most delightful things imaginable. 

His gaze now reverted from Mrs, Burt's face 
to Amanda’s, who had been listening to this 
conversation with a puzzled look, and who was 
especially astonished at her mother’s terrible 
though repressed agitation, for which she was 
unable to perceive any adequate cause. 

“ This is your daughter, I suppose,” resumed 
Mr. Trail, his eyes resting upon Amanda’s face 
with a peculiar look, and which made her feel 
uncomfortable, she hardly knew why. “ Ah, 
yes; I should know that anywhere. Not on 
account of her resemblance to you— though she 
does resemble you. But then her eyes! I 
could not mistake those, Mrs. Ames. Dear— 
dear me! strange that I should call you by that 
name, isn’t it, now? Mrs. Burt, I should say; I 
beg ten thousand pardons!” 7. 

Apparently powerless to defend herself, and 
too proud to give audible expression to the tor- 
ture she was enduring, Mrs. Burt shut her teeth 
together with a flerce snap, which seemed to 
increase Mr. Trail’s evident satisfaction. 

“How do you do, my dear?” he said, ad- 
dressing Amanda. “You are looking very 
much as your mother did at your age, who was 
a very handsome woman.” 

At this compliment Amanda blushed, smiled, 
and would have spoken, had not her mother 
harshly interposed, saying : 

* Amanda, if you have any work to do, go 
and do it. As for you,” she added, turning to 
Trail, “‘ say what you’ve got to say to me.” 

“T have only to beg that you will give my 
regards to your worthy husband, and assure 
him, should I come into possession of my 
uncle’s property, which now seems very pos- 
sible, I shall not fail to look into the title by 
which he holds so valuable a portion of it; not- 
withstanding the signal service he rendered, 
not my uncle alone, but all in any way con- 
nected with him. Neither shall I forget to re- 
ward the friendly office you performed for me 
at a later day. Good-morning, ma’am ; good- 
morning, my dear.” 

Here Mr. Trail glided away, with the easy, 
undulating motion of a serpent, and as venom- 
ous as graceful. Once he turned his head, and 
perceiving Amanda at the window, bowed and 
waved his hand, to which Amanda, whose van- 
ity was flattered by this mark of attention from 
so fine a gentleman, responded. 

This seemed to sting her mother from the 
stony trance in which she stood, 

“How dare you?” she exclaimed, fiercely, 
dragging her away from the window. 

“T should think you was crazy, ma!” said 
the astonished girl, angrily, as she shook her- 
self free from her mother’s grasp. ‘ There 
comes as pleasant and polite a gentleman as I 
ever saw in my life, and you are so rude to him 
as to make me actually ashamed! and then 
fly at me like a wild-cat, jest because I return 
his bow—which was monstrous polite in him, 
I’m sure. I hope J know what belongs to good 
manners, if you don’t !” 

“ Child !’ groaned Mrs. Burt, sinking down 
into a chair, “you don’t know what you're 
talkin’ "bout. That man is the worst enemy 
you ever had. If it hadn’t been fur him you 
might have been—— But no matter; I paid 
him for it, and in his own coin, too!’ 

Amanda stared at her mother ; her strange 
agitation and still stranger words, so unlike her 
usual calm, self-contained manner, puzzled and 
bewildered her. 

“JT should really like to know what you 
mean, ma? I never knew you to talk and act 
so strangely. The man never did me any harm 
as I know of.” 

“T mean to set about gittin’ dinner,” said 
Mrs. Burt, rising to her feet, and resuming her 





usual tone and manner, “ And all I ask of you 
is to take yourself off to your own room, or 
sumwheres, out of my way.” 

With this characteristic speech, Mrs, Burt 
sprang to work with an energy that seemed 
determined to make up for lost time. She 
hardly seemed like the same woman, as she 
stood, a few moments later, in the back- 
kitchen, preparing the meat for the oven, and 
giving Katy directions about boiling the vege- 
tables. 

From the tragedies enacted upon the stage 
such things are carefully exciuded, but in the 
far more terrible tragedies of real life they are 
not so easily disposed of. For people must eat 
and drink, though hearts break in their midst ; 
the routine of daily life must still go on, though 
all the fierce passions that make the soul a hell 
rage in and around us, 

And so Mrs. Burt went through with the mi- 
nutest details of the noonday meal; and this 
done, into her dairy, where the long rows of 
milk-pans stood yellow with cream—her quick 
eye and active hand noting and remedying 
everything that was amiss. And yet, during 
all this, the fangs of murderous hate and dis- 
appointed ambition were busy at her heart; 
that spectre of the past, the crime unrepented 
of, and yet not unavenged, rose up before her, 
bringing with it the bitterest thought of all, 
that that for which it had been committed was 
now further from her grasp than ever. 





CHAPTER V. 
Tue ‘‘ Farmhouse,” described in a preced- 
ing chapter of our story, was situated some 
rods back from the public highway, on a pri- 
vate road that led from it. 

After running directly past the house, it di- 
verged to the left, broadening into a beautiful 
avenue, lined on either side by stateiy elms, 
whose interlacing branches formed a cool and 
pleasant shade during the sultriest days of sum- 
mer. With gradual ascent, it wound around 
the brow of a hill, until it reached the broad 
granite steps of a mansion, known for miles 
around as “* The Old Fielding House.” 

It was a roomy and lofty building, though it 
could boast of no particular style of architec- 
ture. Indeed, it had a rather odd appearance, 
taken as a whole, from the fact that it had re- 
ceived various additions from its successive 
owners, no two of whom seemed to agree as 
to their idea of fitness and beauty. Still, it 
made a fair and stately appearance, and seemed 
to look down with an air of pride upon the vil- 
lage in the valley below, and the more humble 
dwellings by which it was surrounded. 

It was beautifully situated, and the father of 
its late owner had spent a good deal of money 
in improving and adorning its grounds, In- 
deed, nature and art had gone so evenly hand 
in hand, that it was difficult telling to which 
it was most indebted. Its hot-house and con- 
servatories had once been the finest in the 
country. 

Back of the house was a limpid pool of wa- 
ter called “ Willow Lake,” from the willows 
that fringed its banks. On the side nearest the 
house, just at the edge of the water, was the 
fanciful little boat-house, whose rusty lock had 
not been turned for many a day. On the other 
side was a beautiful grove, in which were rustic 
seats and grottoes. Many a merry picnic had 
been held there by the villagers, and on the 
Fourth of July it had always been thrown open 
to them by its owner, who generally gave a 
little festival in honor of the day. For, with 
all his faults, Thomas Fielding, until within a 
few years of his death, was a pleasant, jovial 
sort of man, who liked to do a good-natured 
thing, if it didn’t put him to too much trouble 
and inconvenience. 

But at the date of our story the place wore 
quite another aspect ; for, since the death of 
Thomas, nearly ten years before, “The Old 
Fielding House ” bad been without a master. 

This fact was impressed upon the mind by 
everything on which the eye rested, The once 
smoothly-shaven lawn was rank with grass, the 
paths covered with withered leaves, while the 
garden, once so careiully tended, and bright 
with vines and flowers, was now nothing but a 
wilderness of weeds and vegetation. 

Of all its many servants, only one remained ; 
Jackson, the gardener, who, being too old to 
seek his fortune elsewhere, still retained the 
little cottage that had been assigned him, He 
was now quite infirm, yet nearly every pleasant 
day he would crawl ont into the garden, the 
scene of past trials and triumphs, brushing 
away here and there the withered leaves, and 
shaking his white head over ite dreary, for- 
saken aspect. 

One would suppose that the owner of so 
beautiful a home could hardly fail of being 
happy; but the fact is, the closing years of 
both father and son were indescribably gloomy 
and wretched. : 

James Fielding married quite early in life a 
most lovely and amiable lady, who made him 
the father of two children, a son and daughter, 
but, unfortunately, died when the former was 
ten and the latter fourteen. Mr. Fielding sin- 
cerely mourned her death ; but he was still a 
young man, and at the expiration of two years 
that he should take another wife was a matter 
for neither surprise nor censure. But he was 
most unfortunate in his choice, both for himself 
and children. His second wife was a haughty, 
high-tempered woman, who entered her hus- 
band’s house with the avowed determination 
that everything should bend to her will. 

There was, probably, fault on both sides— 
there generally is in such cases; but it was 
evident that Mrs. Fielding made no effort to 
win the love or confidence of her stepchildren, 
and that she regarded them in the light of en- 
cumbrances and interlopers. This they natu- 
rally resented, and from the time she first 
crossed the threshold of that fair abode, it be 
came a hell of hatred and contention. 

A year after her , Mrs. Fielding her- 
self became a mother ; but this event, instead 
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children, seemed to close it more effectually 

them. The partiality she showed to 
her own son, Thomas, was another cause for 
dissensions, which daily increased in bitterness 
and frequency. 

Mr. Fielding was not blind, and could not 
fail to see that Laura and John were not always 
treated justly; but he was a man that liked 
peace, and it was easier for him to yield to his 
wife than to defend his children and to take 
the storm of angry reprosches that always fol- 
lowed. 

And then Mrs, Fielding was cool and crafty, 
and in every difficulty that arose between her 
and her stepchildren, contrived to make the 
latter most at iault, managing to bring to their 
father’s notice their worse, and hide from him 
their better, qualities, as to alienate in time 
his heart from them, and centre it almost ex- 
clusively upon his youngest son. 

John had the most trouble with his step- 
mother. He had that quick, excitable temper 
that often accompanies warm and generous 
affections, His own mother would have had 
her patience severely tried; but a firm and 
gentle hand could not have failed, in the end, 
of winning a rich reward. 

Finding his home so distasteful and uncom- 
fortable, John, who was of a social nature, 
sought his pleasures and society elsewhere, 
and it could not be denied but what these were 
too often of a character of which no father 
could approve, 

John met the angry remonstrances of his 
father by sullen defiance, if not open rebellion, 
and the result can be imagined. 

Mr. Fielding’s natural irritability was much 
increased by the disease of which he died a 
few years later, and the daily increasing bitter- 
ness between the father and son was artfully 
fomented by Mrs. Fielding, who hoped that it 
would result in a total estrangement, thus in- 
suring the whole property to her own son, 
whom she was fast spoiling by her fond and 
fooligh indulgence. 

Like many another, she was cursed with the 
accomplishment of her own wishes. One day, 
during a violent altercation with his son, Mr. 
Fielding became so beside himself with rage as 
to oid him leave the house, and never enter it 
again. 

Wounded beyond endurance, not only by his 
father’s language, but by the harsh treatment 
of his stepmother, John did not wait for a sec- 
ond bidding ; he left the town as well as house, 
going no one knew whither. 

As soon as his anger had time to cool, Mr. 
Fielding regretted the words he had uttered, 
though too proud to acknowledge it, and there 
was no (ime withip the few weeks that followed 
that he would not gladly have received any 
overture for reconciliation. But none came, 
and the insinuations of the wily woman at his 
side that this silence was occasioned by unfilial 
pride and resentment, gradually steeled the 
father’s heart against any relenting, and pre- 
verted any inquiries that might have led to his 
place of retreat. 

Neither was Mr. Fielding much more fortu- 
nate with his daughter. Laura formed an un- 
happy attachment for a low, pettifogging attor- 
hey, for whom her father, who was very strong 
in his dislikes, had a particular aversion. 

This circumstance afforded another oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of her stepmother's 
peculiar talents, and so successful were her 
tacties that the result was a clandestine mar- 
riage, contracted under the insane idea that 
Mr. Fielding would soon be reconciled to what 
it was no longer in his power to hinder. 

But in this the young couple found them- 
selves woefully mistaken ; the old man was so 
much incensed at his daughter’s conduct, that 
for weeks the mere mention of her name threw 
him into a paroxysm of fury that was fearful to 
witness ; and thqngh in time this subsided, it 
was into a state of settled displeasure. 

As Silas Trail’s motives in marrying were 
purely mercenary, as soon as he was assured of 
Mr. Fielding’s determination not to give his 
daughter a penny, his pretended affection for 

his young wife cooled rapidly. He was mean 
and cowardly enough to vent his disappoint- 
ment on her, who now had no one else to look 
to, and the poor girl soon began to find that, in 
trying to better her condition, she had ex- 
changed one uncomfortable home for another 

But Mrs. Trail did not trouble her husband 
many years ; she died, leaving one child, a son. 

Upon hearing of his daughter’s death, Mr. 
Fielding relented so far as to send for the child, 
but young Timothy was, unfortunately, the 
very image of his father in all his looks and 
ways, which created a feeling of repulsion in 
his grandfather's heart the moment he beheld 
him. 

he offered to provide for the child, on 
condition that his father consented to his taking 
the name of Fielding, and relinquishing all 
control over him. This Mr. Trail refused to do ; 
so littl Timothy was sent away, and never 
saw his dfather again. 

Mrs. Fielding now had the whole field to her- 
self, of which she was not slow to take advan- 
tage. She found no difficulty in inducing her 
husband, whose health was slowly failing, to 
make a will in favor of her son, Thomas, giving 
him the whole property, thus accomplishing 
the darling wish of her heart. 

But there came to the old man, in his dying 
hour, tender memories of the gentle wife who 
left him so early, commending their children 
with her last breath to his love and care. 

The thought of how fll he had performed that 
promise weighed heavily on his heart. It was 
too late to make any different disposition of 
his property, but, calling Thomas to his bedside, 
he solemnly enjoined him to make every effort 
to find his brother, and, if successful, to share 
with him in all that he left. 

But this injunction was soon forgotten by 
Thomas, who had but a faint remembrance of 
his hal r; heither would it be supposed 
that he would be in any hurry to share so fair 
an inheritanee with any one. 


among her private papers some letters from 
John, addressed to his father, and which his 
mother had intercepted. They recalled, not 
very pleasantly, his father’s dying commands, 
and he put them ecareiully away, with the vague 
idea that they might some day be needed, 

Trained to a life of ease and self-indulgence, 
as soon as Thomas gained full control of his 

person and property he entered upon a long 
course of dissipation and excess, if not of open 
profligacy. Le spent most of his time among 
the gay scenes of city life, not visiting more 
than once a year, and then very briefly, his 
beautiful country home, and which his father 
had taken so much pains to embellish and im- 
prove. 

But at last, whether from pure weariness or 
because his constitution had become seriously 
impaired, he suddenly returned home, with the 
avowed intention of settling down to a regular 
and quiet life. 

To carry out this laudable resolution, he mar- 
ried. But, unfortunately for them both, his 
choice fell upon a lady gentle and amiable, in- 
deed, but wanting in that force and dignity of 
character necessary to insure the respect and 
lasting regard of so turbulent a spirit. 

Thomas soon wearied of his wife’s pretty 
face and simple ways, and when she disap- 
pointed his hopes of an heir to his name and 
estate, his secret indifference changed to open 
neglect. 

This was greatly increased after the arrival 
of Mrs. Ames, who filled, nominally, the posi- 
tion of housekeeper, and who gradually pos- 
sessed herself of an influence and authority in 
the household never attained by its weak, in- 
efficient mistress. 

Little was known of Mrs. Ames’s antecedents. 
She professed to be a widow, but was very un- 
communicative in regard to her husband and 
former mode of life. She had one child, a little 
girl about eight, quite a pet with Mr. Fielding 
in private, though it was observed that he took 
no notice of her whatever in the presence of 
outsiders. 

Mrs. Ames, though on the shady side of 
thirty, was still handsome, and, in a certain 
way, must have been very attractive before 
time brought out the natural hardness of her 
character. Still, it was difficult to understand 
the nature of the peculiar influence she exerted 
over Mr, Fielding. It might have been based 
on love or fear, or, what is more probable, the 
influence of a strong will over a mind weak- 
ened by selt-indulgence and disease. 

But, whatever might be its source, its ex- 

istence was evident, and though she took care 
not to step out of her position, treating not 
only Mr. Fielding, but his wife, with every out- 
ward mark of respect, it was manifest that hers 
was the ruling power in the house, and it was 
soon noticed that no servant or dependent re- 
mained in it long who had the misfortune to 
offend her. 
But whatever Mrs. Ames’s relations to her 
employer might be, or had been, the most curi- 
ous eye failed to detect anything in their inter- 
course that their respective positions would not 
justify—at least, not during the lifetime of his 
wife. 

At last Mrs. Fielding began to give evidence 
of realizing the oft-disappointed hopes of her 
husband, whose long-slumbering tenderness be- 
gan to revive—if not toward his wife, for the 
mother of his prospective heir. 

However Mrs. Ames might have regarded, at 
heart, this unlooked-for occurrence, she seemed 
to share in Mr. Fielding’s joy, and to enter with 
alacrity into everything that could bring his 
hopes to a happy realization. 

Mrs. Fielding had always felt a quiet repug- 
nance to the housekeeper, full as enduring, 
perhaps, because it was never expressed in 
words ; but so crushed was she by the habitual 
tyranny of her husband, that she ventured only 
a feeble remonstrance when put under her ex- 
clusive charge. 

True, as Mrs, Fielding’s health continued to 
fail, a hired nurse was procured ; but as she 
was under the control and influence of Mrs. 
Ames, it did not make matters much different. 
Mr. Fielding’s paternal hopes were doomed 
to be blasted. His wife was seized with the 
pangs of premature labor, and, before the phy- 
sician could arrive that had been summoned, 
her sorrowful life was ended. And her babe— 
the child of so many hopes, that was to be the 
heir of so much wealth—was buried in the 
same coffin. 

After this sad event, the empire that Mrs. 
Ames had established over her employer was 
stronger than ever. They were thrown much 
together, and the effect of this unrestrained in- 
tercourse upon a man of Mr. Fielding’s temper- 
ament = evident. 

It is cult telling how it might have termi- 
nated, had it not been for the sudden arrival of 
Timothy Trail, who was on friendly terms with 
his uncle, and who had received a timely warn- 
ing of the danger that menaced his prospects. 

What appeals were made, and what argu- 
ments used to arouse the infatuated man to a 
sense of his folly, it is impossible to say. But 
it was known that his departure was followed 
by a stormy scene between Mr. Fielding and 
his housekeeper. But in some way a compro- 
mise was effected, and it blew over. 

A few weeks later, Mrs. Ames was married 
to a man in Mr. Fieldinz’s employ by the name 
of Burt, and to whom Mr. Fielding gave a life- 
lease of the farm at the lower end of his estate. 
Mrs. Burt entered her new home and upon 
her new life with the evident determination to 
make the best of what she had been able to get. 
Unwilling to lose the footing she still retained, 
she maintained an outward show of complai- 
sance, and even yielded to Mr. Fielding’s sug- 
gestion that her daughter should take her hus- 
band’s name. But the poisoned arrow of dis- 
appointment rankled deep in her heart, and 
she never forgot nor forgave the cause of her 
defeat and humiliation. 
evidently relieved at having her 
taken Off his hands, Mrs. Burt retained, to the 





When Mrs. Fielding died, Thomas found 


last, @ strong hold upon the mind of her late 





employer, especially during the closing years 
of his life. 

She was not ignorant of his nephew Timo- 
thy’s hopes and plans, and was determined that 
he should not gain anything by his interference 
with bers. 

It was she that reminded Thomas of his fa- 
ther’s dying words in relation to his half-brother 
Jobn, for so many years unheeded ; and as there 
was now no hope of having heirs of his own 
body, he resolved to hunt him up. 

To this end, he put the letters he had found 
among his mother’s papers in the hands of Mr. 
Trapper—his lawyer, and an old friend of the 
family—they being the only clue he possessed 
to John’s whereabouts. 

On examining the letters, Mr. Trapper found 
that they were mailed from a small village in 
the northern part of New York. 

He wrote to the resident clergyman, and as- 
certained that John Fielding had married a girl 
as poor and friendless as himself; and after 
struggling along in poverty for some years, had 
moved “out West”—a term too icdefinite to 
admit of his being very easily traced. 

By consulting the parish register, it was 
found that, before he left, he had one son born 
to him—Mark. The birth of this boy was also 
mentioned in one of his last letters to his fa- 
ther. 

Though nothing more was done about it then, 
Thomas did not relinquish the idea, which was 
seen by his will, opened after his death, about 
eight years later. 

Much to the disappointment of his nephew, 
Timothy, who had expected to enter upon im- 
mediate possession, his whole property was left 
in trust to Mr. Trapper for the benefit of his 
brother John, or, if dead, of his heirs. In case 
it was not claimed within ten years, it was to 
go to his nephew, Timothy, and sooner, if au- 
thentic information of his death was received, 
leaving no children. 

This trust could not have been consigned to 
more honorable and faithful hands. Mr. Trap- 
per always thought that John was unjustly 
dealt with, and made every effort to find him, 

To this end, he put the following advertise- 
ment in the leading papers of all the Western 
States : 


INFORMATION WANTED—Of the whereabouts of 
JOuN yussaeee, tormerly’of Stockwell, Conn. ; or, if 
not living, of his son, Mark, born in Soria New York 
State, ret 7, i, By calling on, or “addressing 
Simon Trapper, Boston, Court Square, they will hear 
of something greatly to their advantage. 


Butitwasof noavail. Yearafter year passed, 
and no tidings were received until it wanted but 
a few months of the time at which it was to pass 
into the hands of Timothy Trail—to his undis- 
guised satisfaction, and the secret, though 
equally as great dissatisfaction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Burt, who feared that it would result in their 
being turned out of their present comfortable 
quarters. 








THE VANDERBILT BRONZE. 


THE ceremony of unvailing the bronze bio- 
graphy of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt 
took place on Wednesday, November 10, at the 
Hudson River Railroad Depot, recently com- 
pleted on old St. John’s Park. The extensive 
and magnificent testimonial to the famous rail- 
road and steamboat king is constructed on the 
extreme front of the Hudson street side of the 
large building. The work is cast in square 
sections, and is erected on the roof against a 
massive brick wall three feet thick, to which 
they are firmly fastened with irom anchors, 
more than 2,000 in number. This bronze, aaa 
whole, covers an area of 3,125 square feet, 
measures about 150 feet in a straight line, and 
$1 feet in extreme height; weighs nearly 
100,000 pounds, and cost, as ‘nearly as can be 
ascertained, over $500, 000. It consists of an 
immense bronze statue "of Commodore Vander- 
bilt, placed in the centre of a colossal bas-relief, 
which {s ingeniously contrived not only to illus- 
trate most admirably the career and achieve- 
ments of the commodore, but also to represent 
the marvelous inventions of the nineteenth 
century, and at the same time to portray alle- 
gorically the growth end prosperity of the 
great American republic. The figure weighs a 
trifle over four tons, and is, therefore, rather 
larger than what is usually termed colossal—is, 
in fact, the largest bronze figure ever cast in 
this country, and, perhaps, the largest in the 
world. 

The heavy fur-trimmed overcoat—a part of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s habitual winter dress—has a 
further tendency to give the presentation a 
natural appearance. The atti*ude is one of bold, 
strong and dignified repose, giving to the statue 
that air of Roman boldness and hardihood 
which is one of the peculiarities of pose ob- 
servable in the subject. 

The remainder of the work consists of an 
immense bas-relief, allegorically representative 
of the biography of the central figure, and in- 
cidentally representative of the material pro- 
gress of the century, in the developing of which 
that figure has borne a conspicuous part. Ina 
word, the bas-relief in question is a bit of 
American history in bronze, bent to the illus- 
tration of the career of the central piece. The 
base upon which it is erected is formed of a 
narrow tier of blue-stone, in the centre of 
which, solidly inserted in the wall of the build- 
ing, appears a huge carved block of native 
granite, weighing eleven tons or more, and 
serving as a support for the pedestal mentioned, 
which is five feet square and a foot and a half 
high. The latter is formed of a single solid 
block of bronze, and exhibits the inscription, 
“ Erected 1868.” 

An elegant granite cornice surmounts the 
whole, and slopes easily upward for about one- 
third of the distance from either extremity, 
turns abruptly up, and then runs along hort- 
zontally, finally forming an are of a circle 
directly over the head of the statue. Orna- 
mental work in bronze decorates the middle of 





the granite cornice, the bas-relief terminating 


at either end in a colossal scroli-work of leaves 
and plants. On either hand of the statue, be- 
tween it and these terminant scrolls, appears 
the ar eto biography of the subject. 

The right-hand bas-relief is devoted to the 
representation of Vanderbilt’s career as the 
autocrat of the interest ; the lett- 
hand one to the delineation of his career in the 
pre d, , “fy By»: lounges doo 
foreground, on the t, ’ 
typifying the oy borg wing beard, a wreath 
of leaves on h sod, cot Cain pablig'te 
his hand. A huge sea-monster looks up from 
the water at his feet; an American raccoon 
peers round the corner "of the rock on which he 
lounges. 

The background on the ae is formed by 
the forest-tufted palisades of the Hudson ; then 
shoots off the figure of a lighthouse, next 
emerges the little two-masted the 
Diver, in which, half a century since, Mr. Van- 
derbilt carried passengers to Staten Island at 
twenty-five cents apiece. The North Star, of 
1853 celebrity, and under full sail, appears 
next, plowing along under strong headway, 
and the huge Vanderbilt (steamer), also com- 
pletely rigged and under full head of steam, 
completes the climax. 

The extreme left of the left bas-relief, repre- 
sentative of Mr. Vanderbilt’s career as a rail- 
road man, begins with the figure of Liberty, to 
balance that of Neptune on the extreme left. 
The left hand holds a sword, emblematic of 
eternal vigilance, while the right rests easily 
upon the American shield, from behind which 
an eagle is emerging. This forms the extreme 
left. In the middle foreground of this left 
bas-relief, a railroad official, fag in hand, is 
just emerging from the little caboose or lilliput 
house near the track, along which, tugging 
from the depot a long train of cars, appears the 
locomotive C. Vanderbilt in the background 
next to the statue, serving the double purpose 
to carry out the allegory. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Bishop Janes, after which Captain Degroot 
gave the signal for unvailing the bronze, and 
the squad of sailors distributed along its crest 
hauled up the canvas, and displayed the work 
to a crowd of spectators numbered by thou- 
sands. His Honor Mayor Hall then delivered 
an eloquent and characteristic oration, and at 
its conclusion William Ross Wallace recited an 
original ode in honor uf the subject commemo- 
rated. The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. Dr. Quinnell. 

In shipping and naval, as well as railroad 
circles, the day was observed with the demon- 
strations incident to a holiday. Flags floated 
high from all points in the harbor, as if the 
national colors had all come to the gg 
to exhibit themselves simultaneously. 
various Government buildings in the city oa, 
out the national ensign, as also the various 
municipal departments, several of the hotels, 
and the different railroad depots in the vicinity, 
in honor of the occasion. 








THANKSGIVING-DAY IN NEW 
ENGLAND TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


THE peaceful observance of the day annually 
set apart—at the close of the harvest season— 
for returning thanks to a beneficent Father for 
His care and advancement of our material in- 
terests, is to be commended and observed. 

Thanksgiving Day is strictly of New England 
origin. The early settlers on the shores of 
Massachusette Bay, in their prosperity, could 
not forget to whom praise was due; and the 
preachers and elders of the rugged and sternly 
religious pioneers of American civilization were 
not content until their followers had, in a par- 
ticular manner, offered their ascriptions to the 
God they worshiped for signally answering 
their unremitting labors in the field, the shop, 
and on the sea, by increase of wealth and 
health and numerical 

The great and persistent foe of the brave men 
and women who calmly challenged the perils of 
the deep to reach a land which was to be the 
cradle of a nobler life than was permitted them 
in Europe, was the Aborigine. The Indian 
could not remain at peace with the stranger. 
He felt that the man of the “long sword,” al- 
though that weapon might never be drawn 
against him, was his enemy. Vast as was the 
New World to which the adventurous 
Caucasian, with his religious and en- 
croaching spirit, was drawn, it was too nar- 
row for him and the Red Man; and so, from 
the beginning, war was war of ex- 
termination on the one hand, and of expulsion 
on the other. 

And thus, out of the antagonistic spirits of 
religion and turmoil, has grown mp a day of 
observance which has become national. A 
quarter of a century ago, and even later, 
Thanksgiving Day was appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of States, and was not particuiarly ob- 
served except by New England people, outside 
of the land of the Pilgrims. It has grown 
rapidly within a decade, and the Proclamation 
of the President of the United States has tacitly 
superseded the invitations of the governors. 
As a national day, therefore, let us accept it, 
believe in it, and while we hsten to the teach- 
ings of religion, let us not forget that which 
coming up out of the bosom of the frui 
earth, will make us rejoice for the continued 
advancement of all, and the prosperity of the 
reaped | whose equal liberties are the result of 

ged Puritan thought and perseverance 

i saan. which represents a “Thanks- 
giving Dinner in New England two hundred 
years ago,” tells ite own men 
and women labored, rejoiced they 
had, in all seasons and at all an ever- 
vii t and implacable enemy to contend with. 
The family, in its is gathered 





cry is heard, and the poisoned arrows are seen 
to fly. 
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“HON. ROBERT J. WALKER.  stwnmabonting,’ and bullt tho Prescott House, at 
Tays eminent who served his | the corner of Broadway and Spring street." It 
country faithfully in many capacities for was erected about the same time as the St. 
nearly half a century, died at his residence, | and was the pioneer of the new 
in the city of Washington, at twenty minutes | Se tountteie teve. cess mah. 
before éleven o'clock of the morning of Thurs- plied in the metropolis and added to its 
+ oo renown. The decorative work, all from the 
deceased was a native of Northam captain's own was much admired. 
Pa., and was born early in the year 1801. He little suspected at. time what direction 
@ was graduated with honor at the Univer- his in that line would ultimately 
of Pennsylvania in 1819, studied law, and a Ted snatiadie sa tat toes 
cities Ss Hare, Where, be aes Abed etor and manager, the captain turned again to 
to the bar in 1821. Mr. Walker entered his early passion of steamboa: “The 
eal life early, taking ® prominent part In the oat of the cl war. brought hse 
Harrigbargh Convention which nominated An- prep = real into request. planned 
drew» for President in 1824. In the and built two boats of great 
spring of 1826 ne removed to Mississippi, and and speed, the Reliance and ee. 
‘ontinued the practice of his profession at Jack- elties of machinery and design introduced into 
son in that State until 1836, when he was | which, made quite a stir among the steamboat 
chosen to represent the State in the United | men of New York. Upon their completion the 
a y= Fs whee Ber rhecrwenc as they were popularly called, 
nator , taking po- were purc by the Government, and ren- 
sition as one of the leaders of the Democratic dered highly valuable service in some of 
party in that body. In 1845 President Polk most important naval ents of the 
took Mr. Walker into his Cabinet as Secretary The captain also built and sold to the : 


of the Treasury, in which post he remained 


four rs. 
Th pal event of his administration was 
the pd oe g Tety the terms of which were 


framed under his supervision. He retired from 
publie life on the accession of General Taylor, 
and made his residence at New Orleans. When 
Mr. Buchanan became President, in 1857, John 
W. Geary had just abandoned the position of 
Governor of Kansas in disgust. The new Presi- | 
dent appointed his former Cabinet associate, 
Rovert J. Walker, to the vacant place, with 
Frederick P. Stanton, also from Pennsylvania, 
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SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT FAIRMOUNT CEMETERY, 
NEWARK, ¥. 3.—sEE PAGE 182. 


register 
betically from a Cincinnati directory. The 
fraudulent Lecompton Constitution was shortly 
afterward ° mst his remon- 


promulgated agai 
strances, and he immediately and honorably | 
resigned. . 

Subsequently he achieved some notoriety as 
an editor and contributor to literary periodi- 
cals;:;.and during the war published several 
notable letters on finance, negro citizenship, 
etc He finally made his home at pe aa pe 
and engaged in the prosecution of claims an 
specific measures of legislation. His health 
now and for some time before his 
death he was unable to give attention to busi- 
ness, 
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CAPTAIN ALBERT DEGROOT. | 


Years when Commodore Vanderbilt was 
in the first of his prosperity as a steam boat- | 
builder, @ bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked boy called 

+60 him one morning at his office. The lad was 


Albert Rn nee son of Garrett Degroot, a 
worthy respected resident of Staten Island, | 
where the commodore then lived. 


The commodore had promised Mr. Degroot to | 
give his boy some employment on one of his 
steamers, and AJbert had called es 

“what can you do ?” asked the busy man, in | 


his blunt but kindly way. i 
“ Almost anything,” said the boy. “ Try me, 
efr.” i 


THE LATE HON. 


The prompt, confident answer pleased the 
commodore, ‘I will,” said he; and he added 
these remarkable words, which young Degroot 
treasured up and has made the maxim of his 
life: “ Be a good boy, do right, and you may 
yet make your mark in the world !” 


With the comjnodore as an ex le and 
patron, Albert r idly from an humble posi- 
tion on one of the derbilt boats, through all 


the grades of service, to that of commander. 


Alert, untiring, faithful, he acquired the con- | 
| modore’s confidence, and received from him at 


times assistance, an 
sound advice, which 
shaping the young man’s future course. 


what was still better, 
@ powerful effect in 
It was 


Albert developed his talents for drawing and 





ROBERT J. WALEER.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


great monument of art erected in honor of his 
earliest and best friend. 

Imitating the commodore’s own bold and 
self-reliant career, young » 88 soon as 
he could command the means, went into the 
steamboat business for himself. He built, from 

of _ own, and ran 








ely, the 

jagara and other i in 

thelr day on the North River, ese boats 
| were noted. for strength, speed, anid beauty of 
finish. They contained many improvements 
| original with Captain Degroot, and were fur- 
nished and decorated with that richness and 
| good taste which alone could satisfy his artistic 
| mind. He subsequently commanded the splen- 


| owing to his employer’s encouragement that | did steamer Reindeer. As a steamboat 


he was exceedingly popular with all classes of 


| designing, which he has lately exhibited in the | travelers. 


CAPTAIN ALBERT DEGROOT. DESIGNER OF THE VANDERBILT BRONZE. 











commodore. 

Captain Degroot had long meditated the pay- 
ment of some appropriate compliment ‘and 
mark of gratitude .to the shed friend 
of his early life. The opportunity came with 
the purchase of St. John’s Park by the Hudson 
River Railroad Company, and the erection | 
an enormous depot thereon. In a happy mo- 
ment the captain conceived the idea of pic- 
torially representing in bronze the life and 
public services of the commodore, and placing 
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Ss 
REBECCA HAMILTON. 
KILLEDIN THE BATTLE OF 
THE WASHITANOV. 27. 1862. 
WHILE CALLANTLY LEAO- 

“INC HIS COMMAND: 
“ALITTLE WHILE. AND 
YE GHALL SEE ME™ 


THE HAMILTON MONUMENT, EVERGREEN CEME- 
TERY, WILLIAMSBURGH, 1. L—FROM A BHO- 
TOGRAPH BY SLEE BROTHERS —SEE PAGE 182. 


this metallic history or panorama on the fore- 
front of the new building, which was’ of. itself 
one of the most striking illustrations: of the 
commodore’s enterprise and iy resources. 
With Captain Degroot, to resolve is to achieve. 
His quick brain rapidly settled on the details of 
the work, and his ready hand committed them 
to paper. Filled with the grandeur of his idea, 
he could not rest until he had interested in the 
scheme other citizens of means and reputation, 
who were either warm friends of the 
commodore, or admired him as an illustrious 
type of American perseverance and energy. 
Sufficient money—about $500,000—was soon 
subscribed to complete the work, and that, too, 
without the knowledge of the com who 
was carefully kept in ignorance of the honor 
preparing for him. A foundty was built, the 
most skillful artists and workmen were en- 


| gaged, and—but we need not rehearse the 


marvelous story of the growth of this gigantic 
work of art, from its birth in the brain of Cap- 
tain to its maturity and tts unvailing 
amid the acclaims of crowds of delighted spec- 
tators, including hundreds of citizens eminent 
in the various walks of commerce, literature 
Suaton’ of ie York, aft arte 
of New 
sae cn keen, tak Meta 
achievement—the result of persistent deter- 
faction tn tho thee'et Sneente, sae 
the greatest, thus , Captain Degroot 
busy life, and links his name in imperishable 
bronze with that of his earliest benefactor. 
Captain Degroot is a man of quiet, retired 























{Novaware 27, 1869. 
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He is still in the prime of life 
and the of his powers, and there is 
ground for hope that he may give to the world 
creations of art not inferior to his first 
masterpiece—the Vanderbilt Bronze. 


-" 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT NEW- 
ARK, N. J. 

A BEAUTIFUL monument, erected at Fair- 
mount Cemetery, Newark, N. J., to the mem- 
ory of the New Jersey soldiers who died during 
the was publicly unvailed on Thurs- 
day, November 11th, in the presence of an 
immense assembly of veteran soldiers, State 
militia, State and city authorities, the Fire De- 
partment, and other civil associations, 

The monument is of light granite, and is a 
square column, tapering to the top. On the 
apex is the chiseled figure of an infantry sol- 
dier, in full winter uniform, standing at a rest. 
It is suitably inscribed, and is, altogether, a 
very neat, ehaste memorial, costing over $5,000. 
It is located at one end of the plot allotted to 
Newark’s departed heroes. At the other end a 
noble flagstaff ids been planted. 

Alderman Wilson, of the Common Council 
Committee, presented the monument to the 
city, and Mayor Peddie, in a brief speech, re- 
ceived it. 

Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, of New York, delivered the oration, 
which was distinguished alike for its appropri- 
ateness, its beauty of conception, and its deep 
pathos. Mr. Woodford paid a glowing and elo- 
quent tribute to the services rendered by New 
Jersey’s best and bravest on many a hard- 
fought field. 














THE HAMILTON MONUMENT. 


TuHIs monument, recently erected in Ever- 
green Cemetery, Williamsburgh, L. I., to the 
memory of a brave soldier and an estimable 
man, is about9 feet in height, is of marble, and 
stands upon a granite base, which is three feet 
five inches square and sixteen inches high. 
Surmounting this base is a second base of 
marble, somewhat less than a foot in thickness, 
upon which stands the die, a cube two feet 
square by two feet three inches high. 

Upon the front of the die is the following in- 
scription : “‘ Brevet Major Louis McLane Hamil- 
ton, Capt. 7th U. 8S. Cavalry, aged 24 years, son 
of Philip and Rebecca Hamilton, killed in the 
battle of Washita, Nov. 27, 1868, while gallantly 

his command.” 

On the left of the die is inscribed a synop- 
sis of his military services. Upon the die stands 
the column—a plain, simple, broken column 
somewhat over five feet in height, upon which, 
nearly half-way between its centre and the top, 
is placed an American shield, one foot broad, 
across the face of which is the graceful symbol 
of the cavalry arm of the service, the crossed 
sabres, with the “7” in the usual angle. 

The marble used is an unusually fine piece, 
and has evidently been selected with a view to 
strength and durability as well as beauty. 








THE KING BIRD OF PARADISE, 
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These two ornaments, the 
and the spirally-tinped tai! wires, are 

, not occurring on any other species 
of the eight different birds that are known 
to exist upon the earth, and, combined with the most 
exquisite beauty of plumage, render this one of the 
most lovely of the many lovely productions 

of admiratio: 


m and delight 
uite amused my Aru hosts, who saw nothing more 
n the ‘Burong raj 

vidfinch. 


g 


a’ than we do in the robin or the 
® Tous one of my objects in coming to the 
far East was accomplished. I had obtained a speci- 
men of the King Bird of Paradise (Paradisea regia), 
which had been described by Linneus from skins 
in & mutilated state by the natives. I 

Europeans had ever beheld the perfect 


, require the poetic 
@ remote island in 


igpieal foes which eric 
Ww 
; the rude, uncultured 


of . It seems sad on the one 

soc errs centres stud ve ou ihr ve 
and — their ey only = Le wild, es t- 
able ons, doomed for ages come to 
Sarberion ; While, on the other hand, should 
eee ever reach these distant lands, and b 


mo) 
tellectual and physical light into the recesses of 


these in forests, we may be sure that he will so 
disturb the nicely-balanced relations of organic and 
ino: nature as to cause the disap ce, and 


finally the extinction, of these very beings whose 
wonderful structure and beauty he alone is fitted to 
——_ and enjoy. This consideration must surely 
tell us that all living things were not made for man. 
Many of them have no relation tohim. The cycle of 
their existence has gone on independently of his, and 
is disturbed or broken by every advance in man’s in- 
tellectual development ; and their happiness and en- 
joyments, their loves and hates, their aruge ies for 
existence, their vigorous life «»d early death, would 


seem to be immediately rel: i to their own well- 
— and perpetuation alone, iimited only by the 
equal well-being and perpetuation of the numberless 


other organisms with which 
timately connected,” 


each is more or less in- 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Drawrnc-rooms—Apartments of a dentist. 
Sreapy work—Walking on the tight-rope. 
Part creatures—Dairymaids, 

A waTer-spout—A temperance oration. 


Tue earliest tubular bridge—The bridge of 
the nose. 


A writ of attachment—A marriage certifi- 
cate. 


Domestic tadpoles—-Authors ; because their 
tales come from their heads. 


Tun pleeseme of the (time) tables— Hunting 
for at in a railroad guide. 


Here is a “personal” advertisement in a 
French nu wspaper: “ Eliza: you can return to the 
house. The on my nose has gone.” 


Earty Pirry.—Matilda Jane (catching the 
pastor after Sunday-school): “Oh, sir, please, what 
would you charge to christen my doll?’ 


Waar is that which was born without a soul, 
lived and had a soul, yet died withoutasoul? The 
whale that swallowed Jonah. 


A youne lady who bas been studying finance 
for some time past wishes to know whether the day 
rate of gold affects the nitrate of silver. 


Way is a list of musical composers like a 
aaa Because it is incomplete without a Han- 
2: 


A man out West who read that dry copperas 
put in a bed of ants would cause them to leave, put 
some iv his mother-in-law’s bed to see if she wouldn’t 
go. He says she was there at last accounts. 


Ons «f the gentler sex says that the heaven 
of the strong-minded woman is * where buttons grow 
in their proper places, and where men cease bother- 
ing, and needies are at rest.” 


“Harto! I say, what did you say your 
medicine would cure?” 

“Oh, it’ll cure everything, heal anything !’’ 

“ Ah, well, I'll take a bottle ; maybe it’ll heal my 
boots ; they need it bad enough !”’ 


‘* Mamma,” said a little urchin, peeping from 
beneaih the bedeclothes, “I am cold; I want some 
more cover on the bed,”’ 

“Lie still, my dear,” said the mother, “ until your 
sister comes home from church ; she has got the com- 
forter for a bustle,” 


“Uncie,” said a young man, who thought 
his guardian supplied him rather sparingly with 
ket-money, “is Chase’s head stili on the dollar 
ili 9”? 
“Of course it is, you stupid fellow. Why do you 
ask ?”’ 
“4 Because it is so long since I saw one.” 


Dvunrtne a recitation on natural history, in 
one of our female colleges, a professor asked a bloom- 
ing miss ; 

“Why does a cat, while eating, turn her head first 
one way and then another?’ 

“T think,” returned the fair student, with a quiz- 
zical look, “it’s because she can’t turn both ways at 
once,”’ 


Wuew General Marshall heard that General 
Pegram intended entering Kentucky with his com- 
mand, he felt as if his own Bg were being 
poached upon, and sent word to Pegram that he 
must not come into the State. Pegram replied that 
he was preparing, and intended to enter Kentucky at 
once. Marshall declared that, if he did, he would 
have to pass over his (Marshall’s) dead body. Where- 
upon Pegram responded that that would be too much 
to expect of his artillery, but if he found the obstacle 
in his way, he would immediately tunnel through. 
Considering the rotundity of Marshall’s body, the 
repartee was 


A Barner was brought up at a police court 
in Pi charged with having customers in his house 
after midnight, and permitting horrible noises. In 
his defense the barber said : 

“The whole affair is this: M. Merion is not to be 
trusted, as he does not pay ready money. He used to 
cheat me in the number of shaves for which he owed 
me, and when he had twelve, he used to say that he 
only six, so that I lost both my razor, my soap 
and my time. At last I devised a method of keeping 
a reckoning not to be disputed, Every time I shave 
him I make a notch in his cheek. When we count up 
I look at his cheek—so many notches, 80 many 
shaves; but the other day the razor turned in my 
hand. I made the figure too large, and it was this 
that made him cry out and disturb the neighborhood,” 


Tor Genurne Articiz.—An incorrigible 
loafer being taken to task for his laziness, replied : 
“J tell you, gentlemen, you are mistaken. JI have not 
a lazy bone in my body ; but the fact is I was born 
tired.” It was the same fellow, that threw himself 
ruefully down under @ tree, one hot day, closed his 
eyes, and languidly murmured : “ Now breathe, if you 
want to—l’il be h if Iwill.” It was a second 
cousin of his, whom friends decided to bury alive to 
keep him from starving, it being a time of famine, and 
he being too lazy to work, On their way to the grave, 
they met a benevolent man, who offered to give him a 
bushel of corn, rather than to see him buried alive. 
He raised the coffin-lid, and drawled out: “ Is—it— 
shelled?” “No, but you can shellit.” “ Drive—on 
—boys.” 


AN amusing mistake occurred at one of our 
churches recen ly, which it will do to make a note of. 
A sombre-dresacd and well-behaved young gentleman, 
and a stranger in the city, wended his way to one of 
the places where the gospel ts dispensed, and upon en- 
tering the church the minister politely bowed as in 
recognition of the young gentleman, which salutation 
the stranger could but return. The minister then 
arose from his seat in the pulpit, came down to the 
place where the young man had seated himself, and 
asked him to take a place in the pulpit, and make a 


rayer. 
Stranger : “Guess you are mistaken in your man, 
” 


Minister : “You are the gentleman, I believe, with 
whom I had a conversation yesterday. 


Facrs ror tHe Lapres.—I purchased a 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine about ten years 
ago, and while learning to use it, without instruction, 
broke one needle; after that, for more than nine 
years, I had the machine in almost daily use, doing 
all my family sewing, and very much for friends and 
others, and instruc!e | seven persons in the use of the 
machine, without breaking a needle, My machine 
has never cost one penny for repairs. I have sewed 
hours with a worrisome babe in my lap, working 
upon fragments of the moggglelicate texture, as well 
as upon men’s and boys’ Githes of the heaviest ma- 
terial. I have made garments for the cradle, the 
bridal, the hospital and the funeral. Entering into 
every vicissitude of life, my machine has become, as 
it-were, a part of my being. Mrs. M. L. PeOK. 

Mexico, N. Y. 


Tse Szason ror Furs.—Those animals of 
the forest and the water whose fur-covered skins are 
so acceptable to our ladies in the season of snow, 
were extremely prolific last year, and hunters and 
trappers were repaid for their labor and daring and 
cunning in following the bear and trapping the 
beaver, or in shooting the mink. The result of their 
success has had a tendency, as we recently ascer- 
tained on inquiry at the large fur depot of GuUNTHER’s, 
Broadway, to reduce the prices of their comfortable 
articles of wearing apparel when called upon to face 
the keen, whistling blast or the whirling, penetrating 
snow. 


Parton AmuseMENts.—The long nights are 
upon us, and while the members of the family gather 
around the cheerful fire, amusement of some kind is, 
or should be the order of the hour, And this reminds 
us that “‘ The Novelty Game Company,” at 14 Murray 
street, has just received and opened an immense as- 
sortment of attractive games for the holidays, which 
we invite all who delight in fun and originality to call 
and see. 


Lapres and Misses are invited to call at 637 
Broadway, and examine the unusually large and hand- 
some stock of hosiery and other goods now being of- 
fered by the proprietors, Union Adams & Co., at ex- 
tremely low prices, The firm invites particular atten- 
tion to their fine qualities of patent merino vests, 
patent merino drawers, fleecy cotton hosiery, fancy 
hosiery, and varieties of gloves, We suggest to our 
lady friends the propriety of visiting 637 Broadway. 








Prano-PiayinG IN Rvssta.—Throughout 
Russia piano-playing is considered an indispensable 
branch of education. In the smallest towns even in- 
different teachers have good incomes, and the great 
St. Petersburgh Conservatory furnishes plenty of 
teachers, 


Inpran Mounps 1n THE Rocky Movuntarns.— 
Discoveries of Indian mounds in these mountains 
similar to those in the Valley of the Mississippi have 
been made, These mounds are high up, in many in- 
stances 3,000 feet above the timber line. They are 
paitly of stones laid up, and partly of stones loosely 
thrown, covering areas of one or two hundred yards 
each, The stones were evidently collected from the 
surrounding surface, which is cleared of stones for 
some hundreds of yards around the mounds, 








for Cuimzs and Fever. 
URE never fails. 


A 
AYER’S AGUE 
] OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 

CATIONS. — Complete catalogue mailed free. 

BooskEy’s ‘‘ BALLAD SINGER,” the new five-cent se- 
ries of the best son Sold everywhere. Specimen 
“re mailed for five cents. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MASON & HOADLY’S, 


METHOD FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE 


A new work, which has been thoroughly tested in 
es teaching, and which has proved to be of the 
highest value to Instructors, furnishing the necessary 
material to train pupils in the most thorough manner. 
Adapted to those who would become masters of the 
instrument, and to such as aim at only moderate pro- 
ficiency, it is superior as a self-instrnctor. Containing 
the ACCENT EXERCISES invented by Mr. Mason, 
and found in no other work. 


By WM, MASON and E, 8. HOADLY. 


Price, with either American or Foreign Fingering, 
4.00. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. O. 
ITSON & CO., Boston, C. H. DITSON & 
CO., New York. ° 


HE DOLLAR WATCH,—A perfect time- 
keeper, with superior compass attachment. 
Cased in pure Or@ide of Gold, enameled dial, glass 
crystal, steel and brass works. Usual watch size. 
Made entirely of metal, and in elegantly-finished 
Oreide case. Entirely new—patented. A perfect 
“gem of ingenuity.” This is no wooden compass. 
Warranted Five years. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Single sample, in neat -case, mailed pre-paid for only 
$1, 3 for $2, by addressing the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIO WATCH CO., 
739-42 Hinsdale, N. H. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.— When 
all else has failed, the physician falls back upon Hol- 
loway’s Pills and Ointment. Now, why do ye not all 
begin where the physician leaves off? 


SURE remed 

















“A SPLENDID PAPER.” 
SO SAYS ONE OF OUR EXCHANGES, OF THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


FUN FOR THE MILLION. —Just published, 
the new number of FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, with fifty-four origi- 
nal pictures by the most eminent artists, 
illustrating the History of the Month: 
The Spanish Poodle and the British Lion, 
The Wise Men of the East at Washington, 
Napoleon and his Son, The Chinese Lo- 
custs Picking Uncle Sam’s Bones, The 
American Institute Fair (twelve illustra- 
trations), The Sun’s Great Interview with 
the Irish “Widdy” (with eight illustra- 
tions), The Revolt of the Biddies (four 
illustrations), and numerous other humor- 
ous sketches. ” Also, sixteen pages of the 
best reading matter for eve.ybody. 





ALL DOUBT VANISHES 


For WOLOCOTT’S PAIN PAINT is tested free at 181 
Ort pit scat ie Bxprema charges on root ot 
sen 
$5 ; or a gallon for $20, double strength. 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 

All the organs of the body are, so to speak, the pen- 
sioners of the stomach. In that living laboratory is 
prepared the nourishment required to sustain them, 
and by the vessels and ducts connected with the di- 
gestive apparatus, that nourishment is conveyed to 
every part of the system. Upon the quality and quan- 
tity of this element of life, and upon the manner in 
which it is distributed and apportioned, physical 
health mainly depends, and as the mind inevitably 
sympathizes with the body, the vigor of the one is 
absolutely necessary to the well-being of the other. 

It is because HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 
accomplishes this double object that it enjoys a repu- 
tation as a preventive and curative never heretofore 
attained by any medicinal preparation. But its direct 
beneficial operation upon the weak or disordered 
stomach is not its sole recommendation. It is the 
most comprehensive of all known remedies, It tones, 
strengthens and regulates the discharging as well as 
the assimilating organs ; gently moving the bowels, 
promoting healthful evaporation through the pores, 
rousing the inert liver from its torpor, and inducing 
harmonious and natural action in the whole animai 
machinery. This benign result is not produced by 
any of the reactionary drugs which are used so lay- 
ishly in the old school practice founded by Paracelsus; 
but by mild, safe and agreeable vegetable agents, in. 
termixed with a pure and mellow stimulant, which 
diffuses their influence through the system, and ren- 
ders their sanitary properties active and effective. 








The best story that has appeared 
for many a day is commenced this 
week in No. 235 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER. 


lis title is “THE LIVING 
LIE” Our readers may rely 
upon finding it intensely interest- 
ing, abounding 
scenes of love, intrigue, adventure 


in well-drawn 
and imposture, interwoven around 
a plot at once original and start- 
ling. 

This novel has been read in 
manuscript by several of the best 
judges of fiction in this country, 
and has been pronounced by one 
and all to be, without exception, the 
most wonderful narrative and best 
written story of the day. Inde- 
pendent of the attraction afforded 
by this new story, No. 235 of 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER 


is a number perfectly wonderful in 
the extent and variety of its attrac- 
The publisher gives away 
gratis, with each copy, a beautiful 
Supplement of eight pages, con- 


tions. 


taining thirty humorous pictures, 
and lively reading matter. 

Now is a good time to subscribe 
for this great Family Paper. 
Send 10 cents, and you will re- 
ceive No. 235 by return mail, post- 
paid. 

Per- 


sons sending subscriptions before 


Yearly subscription, $4. 


January 1, 1870, will get the num- 
bers before that date free of charge. 
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“THE WORKSHOP,” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 


And to the elevation and improvement of Tastein 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 


in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. e superior taste, exquisite finish and 

t er value of the designs given in this 
ournal are creating for it a world-wide po a sorte 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco- 
Painters, Sculptoi Designers, Daavavert Litho- 


phers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gan Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Moid- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc. 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“WORKSHOP.” 


Terms : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
60 cents. 
Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs, 
Active Canvassers wanted everywhere. 
E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


W CURL YOUR HAIR 


HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 

Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining so. Mailed for twostamps., Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf 








ADIES !—Don’t fail to pend for Hrs, Hal’s 

4 Book, just published, entitled “EUREKA,” ora 
Peep at Man behind the "curtain. Secret facts and 
fun, Sent, postpaid, for 50 cents, by DR. E. C. HALL, 
Box 2,027 , Portiana, 1 e. 


aly 





Hee LEY, Cat inc AT ING yoHINE 


OR dg ER ae pay reliable, Knits everythin, 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 
176 Broadway, N. Y. ; 25 North Ninth street, Philadel- 
hia, Penn. ; 187 State street, Chicago, Ill. ; 162 West 
fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 736-390 








Have you seen it? If not, g® Send for Circular. 





A new book, of great importance and intense interest 
to the married and those about to marry. To every 
Iman and woman whose desires are for a true, pure 


and successful life, this work is of untold value. Ad- 
dress (with stamp), COWAN & CO., 746 Broadway, New 
York. @®.Agents wanted everywhere. Splendid in- 
ducements offered. 736-47 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for cash, New 17-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 


hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


The Best, the most Popular, and the Cheapest Maga- 
zine published, It will be sent from now to the end of 
1870 for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions without 
delay. Address 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau street, 
New York, tf 








J. HEITNER, 


No. GIS Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 


price paid for diamonds, set or unset. Diamonds set 
or reset to order at the trade price. tf 





GUARANTEE 


ONTHLY to any party engaging with us. Busi- 
ness strictly confidential. Packages, se- 





sealed, sent by express or mail, the contents of 
which must be kept a profound secret, and not be 
made known to your nearest friend. Address us in 
confiden and we will write you full particulars 
by return : mail. COPYRIGHTED. ‘I 

738-50 NOYES & OO., 65 Wall St., New York. 


WARDS SHIRTS, 


sy 








Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Px 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Br oadway, N. ¥. 


| ETTAM’S Galvano-Electro Metallic In- 
4 soles cure Rheumatism, Cold Feet and Nervous 
Diseases. Depot, 434 Broadway, New York. Send 
stamp for circular. 0 





\SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
I wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
wer.) It teaches how to get rich, Alch my, Dr. 
’g and Allén’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorcerie 8, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritu: alism, 
Marriage Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents: Address T. WILLIAM & Co. 
prea South 7th street, eamnestpaireine Pa. i 





NOW READ Y-. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Langhable Illustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, 
literary matter, both useful and humorous. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 

Price 15 Cents. 

This is the only Comic Almanac published in 

America. 





| N. Y. Ledger, 


Chronological, and other interesting 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


ot any bouse in the United states, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 








HITCHCOCK’S TEN-CENT 
BOyY’s and GIRL’S 


MUSICAL ALBUM, 


Containing Six Popular Instrumental Pieces for Prac- 
tice, arranged for little fingers. Oontents of No.1: 
Little Maggie May, Captain Jinks, Up in a Balloon, 
Flying Trapeze, Not for Joseph, Champagne Charlie. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and mailed 
on receipt of price, 10 cents, 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman street, New York. 


TERE EE ERLE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now tates to fur- 
nish al! classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moment usiness new, lightand 








profitable. Persons of either sex eosily earn from We. to $5per 
oversng, and ey sun by devoting their whole time 
to the business. Boys and girls carn nearly as much as imen. 


That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we wil)send €1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, whi ch will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companton— 
one of the largest snd best fum ly newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want pe tg profitable 
work, addrese E. C. ALLEN &'CO., Augusta, Maine. 


LISTEN 2 THE MOCKING BIRD. 


The Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator 
can be used bya child, It is made to imitate the song 
of every bird, the neigh of a horse, the bray of an 
ass, the grunt ‘of a hog. Birds, beasts, and snakes are 
enchanted, and entrapped by it. Is used by Dan RBry- 
ant, Charley White, and all the Minstrels and Warblers. 
Ventriloquism can be learned in three days by its aid. 
Sent anywhere upon receipt of 25 cents ; dares for 50 
cents ; $1.25 per dozen 

T. W. VALENTIN E, Box 372, demay City, N od. 


POCKET REVOLVERS, =2%2i572.. 


Aneat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel. Price, $1.50, 
postps uid. Address 8, G. Austin, Elsie, Mich. 
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Speer’s Port Grape Wine. 


The mild character and superior tonic properties of 
the Port Grape Wine over those formerly used by phy- 
sicians have deservedly created for it a place in our 
sick-rooms and hospitals. Government now uses it, 
and Mr. Speer, in producing so excellent a native 
wine, isa ‘benefactor in his line. His business is now 
very extensive, and what with drawing off and bot- 
tling, packing and box-making, quite a force is en- 

aged. 

» To the remotest parts of the country his cases are 
sent, and by means of his medicinal and Sacramental 
Port Grape Wine, the name of Alfred Speer has be- 
come everywhere a familiar household word,—Pater- 
son Guardian, 

Our druggists have some of this wine. 


ICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED is @ handsome 
magazine devoted to the SCIENCE OF MAN, Phre- 
nology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, Eth- 
nology, etc. Terms only $3ayear. Sample numbers 
25 cents. October, November and December numbers 
sent FREE to new ‘subscribers who remit at once, 
Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 
York. 739-40 
WANTED —AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per | 


minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE O0O., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis Mo. 728-39 











$a 


900 TO $30 PER MONTH made by 
any man in any town Man- 
afacturing and Selling Rubber Moulding and 
Weather Strips for Doors and Windows, Jnstrwuc- 
tions and Price List of Materials furnished. REA 
BRADSTREET, Boston, Mass, 737-40 





‘LOW HORSES Made Fast, and Fast Horses 
i Made Faster. The numbers of Haney’s Journal 
containing the®e articles complete, only 15 cents, 


ROBERT BONNER (best authority), says, in his 
Oct, 16, they are very interesting and 
instructive, and alone worth the price of the publica- 
tion. 

HUNTING and TRAPPING, and How to Dress 
and Tan Skins and Furs, etc. The Journals with 
these complete, only 10 cents. Exposures of Hum- 
bugs in every number. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 


119 Nassau St., New York. 


BYERY ONE SEND STAMP FOR CIR- 
4 CULAR OF TESTED RECEIPTS to R. G. WIL- 
LIAMS, East Boston, Mase 725-20-e0W 











Watches, and Imitation Brazilian and Australian Dia- 
mond Jewelry. New Styles Oroide Gold Chains, $3 to 


$10 each. Call or send for ae list. 
OHN FOGGAN 
tf No, 79 et. street, New York. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the ~ Fema GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390.000 OLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen ay 4 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y¥. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and otbers 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address ———— 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


$35 


(“HEA P !—A handsome full gilt Photograph 
Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 coms 5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen. 
Circularsfree. Addre 

732-41 CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 








Watch Sree to every Agent ! Business new. 
Address C. S. M, CO., Biddeford, Me, 728-40 








HE Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. Forsale by Merchants & Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfleld Mass. 
729-41 





A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 1728-40 


GALLONS | WHISKY for $1. Instructions, 25 
cts. Address BIRD, Port Deposit, Md. . 737-40 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST AND NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & ee Eer, 

1,808 0 estnut street, Pailadelptis, Pa. 

M AGIC Photographs. Wonderfuland Amusing, 25 
cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents, 


a D 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N, Y. 
729-48e0W 


HOLIDAY JOURNAL FoR 1870. 
\ONTAINING a Fairy Story for Christmas, Plays, 
/ Puzzles and Wonders, 16 large pages, illustrated. 
Sent FREE on receipt of 2-cent Stamp for tage. 
ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mas 
_ 187. 39 eow 








FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE, 


The greatest and only medicine in the world that is 
Warranted a Perfect Cure for all kinds of Pies, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, CATARRG, and all 
Diseases of the Skin and Blood. Internal and external 
use, Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, J request 
all dealers to return money, and charge it back to me, 
No failure for over ten years. H. D. FOWLE, Chem- 
ist, Boston. Sold everywhere. Send for Circulars, 

737-39 eow 
‘6 MHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRA- 

PHER.”’—-One dollar will be paid at this of- 
Loed for the number of the above periodical for June, 
869. 


THE GREAT JOURNAL FOR THE YOUNG. 








FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


This paper is, without exception, the best now pub- 
lished, The stories are chosen with great care, to 
avoid all that can displease the most fastidious, and 
yet to be full of interest and attraction for the young. 
The instructive matter is ample, and illustrated by 
fine wood engravings. Our amusements and em- 
| ployment for the youth of both sexes are carefully 
prepared. 

No. 162, 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 11, 
contains a continuation of 


GUY FORRESTER, 
THE MODERN SINBAD, 


a new story, full of adventures and perils, begun in 
157; Portrait of Maurice Rupp, best pupil in the 
Grammar School No, 4, with Stories, Adventures, etc, 

We shall soon commence an origipal story, by the 
most popular author of the dry, 


CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
Price 6 Cents. $2.50 per Annum. 
For gale at all News Depots every Wednesday. 


FRANK LESLIE, 


637 Pearl Street. New York. 





Now ready, and for sale 
at all Book-stores and 
Newspaper Depots, ~~ 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac 
For 1870. 


Price 50 Cents. 
THE OLDEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED ALMANAC IN 
AMERICA. 





CONTAINING 


80 Illustrations, 


Engraved in the highest style of Art, and 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPES, 


prepared in Paris, and Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


The Dishonored Sword. 


Hush! The Children are Asleep. 
Counting the Minutes. 
On the Lookout, 





List of Wood Engravings, 
THE COURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
MADAME THIANGE. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER, 
BIANCA QOaPELLO, OF TUSCANY. 


THE FOUR SEASUNS: 
CHILDHOOD. 
Yours. 
MANHOOD. 
OLD AGE. ‘ 


THE CURFEW BELL. 

CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA. 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS, 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN TruEs, 
THE First SLIDE. 

ARTESIAN WELL. 

First Houses BUILT In New Hampsnire, 
WHICH SHALL IT Be—-CrvsT on Crue? 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS, 
KNICKERBOCKER Home. 

OsTRicH HUNT. 

St. MaRk’s, VENICE. 

THE GAME OF La Cnossz, 
DECORATION Day. 

MOUND PRAIRIES. 

BIRD CATCHING AT NIGHT IN ITaxy. 
THE AVENGING TRUTH, 

TARTAR BaTH. 

Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND ECLIPar. 
HENRY Hupson’s Frast INTERVIEW. 
CINGALESE WEAVER. 

FORGING THE SHAFT. 

WILD Boar Hunt, Care or Goov Hours. 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 

PRENCH CABLE BANQUET. 

LAYING THE SHORE END. 

ROYAL COURIER. 

PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING, 
Rainy Day IN Russia. 

Tae IstuMuUs OF SUEZ—Three Views, 
THe MAID OF THE Mist. 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 

THE GROTTO OF TOPAZES, 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

INSTALLATION OF GRAND Rasgi, 
WINTER GARDEN OF PALACE. 
CHINESE BALL. 

COLUMPIA MARKET. Lonpox, 

VIEWS Iv JERUSALEM—Two, 
RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 

CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIES. 

THE OLD GUARD. 

PAYING FORFEITS. 

Tue Town HALL OF BREMEN. 

Snow SHOEING IN CANADA. 

ComInG THROUGH THE RYB, etc, 


This splendidly Mlustrated Almanac alse contagps 
64 small folio pages of the most interesting reading 
matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Carono- 
logical, and Mineralogical information necessary to 
the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Resu- 


| ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary in- 


telligence. 


Buy at once as the Edi- 
tion will soon be ex- 





hausted. 
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WALTER HEBUGH, Esq., 137 Broadway, New York 
been haha for upward of ten years, used 
1 TRICOPHEROUS eight months, and has 

a thick, lustrous head of real black hair. o 


eae oan RENCE TOWNLEY 
pean, Apecsen to the opinion of 


estate. I will 

a at a sacrifice to obtain money to 
EW nENOk Mow yc ad- 

WREN New York, 0 
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FREE! FREE!! 


The most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
zine in America. - 
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C. G. Gunther's Sons,| Extremely Low Prices 
502—504 BROADWAY, 


omy seas ers UNION ADAMS: & C0. 


elties in 


SEAL and ASTRAKHAN || FoR Gusrzzscen. 


“Patent Merino Shirts, 
SACQUES, | Patent Merino Drawers, 
| Scarlet Casumere Shirts, 
Scariet Cashmere Drawers, 
TURBANS, cictn and Buck Gloves, 
| Scarfs and Ties. 
Boas, Ties, Etc. | 


739-42 0 


ONE GOLD DOLLAR, sti ac cstas, 


Parties in the Country foe diney he ah Shirts, 


Can club together and send five dollars, and I will | 
send to address ten pounds of my celebrated | Patent Merino Drawers, 


mixed candies. One in every ten contains @ GOLD | 
DOLLAR, No humbug, as hundreds will testify. | Cardigan Jackets, 
G. H. WILD, 491 ay 9 | Woolen Hosiery. 
i) 








CLOTHIERS, — No. 637 Broadway. 


138 & 140 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION to their 
immense stock of 
MEN’S AND BOY®’ THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA 
Go, if RVePMAR\ = WHITE ROSE, 
GENTLEMEN'S : y ‘aay GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
FURNISHING GOODS, ETC. JOCKEY CLUB, 
It is made up in strict ac- | GUARDS, 
cordance with prevailing styles, CHINESE Bouquet. 
—- the a ~ —— ee ; 
terials, and for novelty 
sign and excellence in work- Important Caution. 
manship cannot be The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 
AND GLYCERINE having induced some nnprincipled 
VERCOATS for all seasons. individuals to palm off, under the lure of cheapness, 
rs trash, bearing the same E. R. es 
VERCOA $5, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, duty to caution the public against t spuricus 
O eo te enhaubes | njurious tothe hair. Ask 
INTER SUITS for all occasions. for RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, and 
accept no other. —_— 
w= SUITS, $15, $18, $20, $25, $90, $40, $50,| RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 
to $60. pnt Sart 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 


| 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
OYS’ SUITS, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18 to $20.| tio 


OYS’ OVERCOATS, for all ages, in every style. f 


OYS’ SUITS, all the latest novelties in style and 
material. 





FISHERMEN! 


, Jack- MANUFACTURED BY 


Orders for Clothing from any part of the coun- WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
try Latees gy! filled by our new system for selfmea-| a seridl for Price List. 


Buntres are ordering direct from us | 
satisfaction. fe guarantee Perfect | , : , . 
be cara Wr S20 A DAY. Business New. Samples 


Fitting in 4)! cases. i 
BULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, Samples of Goods, | 





Price List, mailed free on application. 0 Biddeford, Me. 


Stock of fine Piece Goods, Gentie-/ TWINES AND NETTING) 
, ma. | 
saa Pr | the United States, 694 


and circulars free. J. C. RAND & OO., | machine 
785-47-0 ton 
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Gov. Horr—n (to old lady).—‘‘ So! you have succeeded in getting back to Albany; allow me to welcome you to your old position.” 
Op Dem. Panrry.—*‘: Be dad, I’ve got through! But I've enough dirt on my skirts to fillup «: canal.” 


BALL, BLACK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


| THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 
| MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
} LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
| LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE LN 
| THE TRADE. 





BELIEVING I'l’s 


| 





SILHOUVETTSB 
‘“2ALITVOIMOSD 


“NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


The Novelty Game Company, 
Mo. 14 Murray Street, New York, 


Invite every Bookseller, Stationer, Fancy Goods 


| Dealer, Toy Dealer, Newsdealer, and all others, to 
examine their great assortment of 


| PARLOR GAMES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


| Price List sent by mail. ° 








j 


‘The Drawing of Spanish Poliey 


| TAKES PLACE DAILY 


| In the Large Hall in the Rear of our Banking House. 
Chances Ten Cents Bach. 
Prizes ranging in value from $7 to $777,760. One 
prize to every 107 blanks. Send to us Fen Cents and 
be put into the wheel. If you draw a prize, we 
let you know by return mail. 


SCALE OF DISCOUNT FOR CHANCES : 
| 1 Chance, - 


| a Three Numbers between 107 and 777,700, they 
| will 
| 


10 cts. | 100 Chances, $ 6.75 
e 6 * 200 se 17.0 
- $1.85 “ 400 83,50 


10 “oo 
| 20 “ 
| 50 “ 450“ 1000 “ 80.00 


Address all communications to J. M. BLAKE & 
‘or 


CO., Bankers, and Sole ts for Spanish Policy in 
way, New York. o 


O THE LADIES.—One week's time, plea- 
santly employed, Ta for a first-rate sewing: 


Address CORE KELSEY, 120 Lexing- 
avenue, New York. 187-40-0 





